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Message trom the 


PRESIDENT | 


Membership: With nearly half a year behind us, 
memberships are coming in ahead of last year at this 
time, but, pleased as we can be, we still haven't 
reached the suggested goal of doubling our rolls— 
which we could easily do if we gained one member 
apiece. William Howard, Butler University, and his 
committee and state chairmen are really tackling 
this one. Since we now have ''continuous billing,'' 
with each membership payment valid for twelve months 
no matter when started, new members can be urged to 
join at any time without regard to the fiscal year. 

By the way, are you eligible for professional 
membership without having become one? Paul Pol- 
mantier's committee would like to hear from you. 

Convention Program: Your Convention program 
chairman and president-elect, Ray Hatch, has worked 
out an unusually strong program for next April. 
Walter Reuther will be the luncheon speaker. A 
morning will be devoted to the appraisal of aptitude 
tests and two afternoon sessions to vocational ex-— 
ploration in the social studies and vocational in- 
formation in grades 5-8. 
There will be a symposium 
on evaluating the schools' 
product, discussion of 
the outlook for counsel-— 
ors—all these and many 
more including Section 
programs. 

Now is the time to 
mark your calendar and 
open that special account 
labeled ''Convention Ex-— 
penses.'' This is going 
to be the best NVGA pro- 
gram in all our 44 years 
of existence. 
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PIPR: The Public Information and Professional 
Relations Committee (called ''Piper'' for short) has 
two major projects under way. The first is an ex— 
perimental Newsletter for businesses, institutions, 
and professional workers who are, perhaps without 
knowing it, interested in vocational guidance and 
information. This is a promotion project, of course 
—-but through service, not simply advertising. PIPR 
workers, headed by Clarence E. Deakins, Dean of 
Students at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
include Betty Olson, Assistant to the Personnel 
Officers at the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Nancy Wimmer, Editorial Associate and Secretary, 
Science Research Associates, and Loren Carter, Super-— 
visor of Training at R. R. Donnelley's. 

The Committee's second project is the prepara-— 
tion of a booklet on vocational guidance of the 
gifted. Carl 0. Peets, Counselor at Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, and chairman of the Gifted 
Section, and Dinny Dunsmoor are bent over this. 

Standards for Publication: Sidney Fine, Chief 
of the Entry Occupations Section, Department of 
Labor, in Washington, and chairman-elect of the Oc-— 
cupational Research Section, with Seymour Wolfbein, 
the present chairman, are heading up a project which 
we hope will make the work of our Guidance Informa— 
tion Review Service easier in the future. This is a 
brochure incorporating our standards for occupa-— 
tional literature and suggestions to industrial 
writers. The increased number of materials describ- 
ing jobs by industries helped prompt this effort. 

Trustees: The trustees spent two days in Board 
meetings in Detroit in October, keeping your far- 
flung organization rolling. Reports were heard from 
committees other than those mentioned here, which 
are pursuing their special enterprises also, and 
from a number of Sections that have continuing 
projects. 

Your Board decided to set up a small Study Com- 
mission to take a hard look at NVGA's organization 
and focus to evaluate our procedures and to deter- 
(continued on page 51) 
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Why Not Finance 
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Careers 


As We Do Homes? 


by SYDNEY M. ROTH 


HE PRESENT three-billion-dol- 

lar-a-year market for higher 
education is seriously underfi- 
nanced. Thousands of qualified 
students (potential customers) do 
not have sufficient money to buy 
the product (education). 


Traditional thinking limits the - 


solution of this problem to money 
provided by philanthropy or gov- 
ernment. This eliminates a tre- 
mendous third source of potential 
funds—investment capital for credit 
purposes. These funds exist abun- 
dantly in America today, but they 
are used for financing automobiles, 
homes, etc. 

A three-billion-dollar market for 
an “income-producing product”— 
which will earn for the student, 
after he graduates, many times its 
original cost—is certainly worthy of 
the application of free-enterprise 
approaches to attract investment 
capital for the financing of student 
“purchases” of higher education. 


Aims of the Plan 


Aims of the plan to solve this 
problem are threefold: 

1. To bring about a change in 
traditional thinking so that private 
and institutional investment capital 
will be made available to finance 
the “purchases” of higher educa- 


SypNeY M. Rots is President of 
Roth Brothers & Company, mass mar- 
ket planning firm, in Chicago. 
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tion by all qualified students, as 
such financing is now adequately 
available, on long terms, for homes 
or other income-producing prop- 
erty. 

2. To bring about the establish- 
ment of the requisite corporate or 
other vehicles to attract invest- 
ment capital into the education 
field for loans to students, as it is 
now attracted to other areas of 
private-enterprise investment for 
reasonable yield. 

3. To create a climate of opin- 
ion in which students and their 
families, who do not have adequate 
financial resources, willingly as- 
sume a share of the responsibility 
for financing the cost of their higher 
education through easily repayable 
loans. 


Analysis of the Plan 


The financing by established fi- 
nancial institutions of a student’s 
“purchase” of higher education to- 
day may well be compared to the 
financing of consumer purchases at 
the early part of this century. At 
that time it was unthinkable for a 
banker to lend money for con- 
sumer purchases. Yet, social needs 
brought the necessary financial in- 
stitutions into existence and helped 
them grow. Today these lending 
institutions are operating success- 
fully throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 


$ $ $ $ $ ; $ 7 
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By not requiring full payment 
in advance of use, this method of 
financing has raised our standard 
of living, has stimulated the growth 
of great industries, and has pro- 
vided a large market for investment 
capital with adequate returns. To- 
day, a new financing service, out- 
side the realm of philanthropy, is 
both necessary and feasible in the 
field of education. 

Here is a_ three-billion-dollar 
market for “income producing 
property” (an edifice of education 
for the individual) which costs each 
purchaser several thousand or more 
dollars—but is available to the pur- 
chaser only if he can pay all or a 
very large part of its heavy cost in 
cash, in advance of its use, or else 
rely on private philanthropy or 
government. 

Once the higher education of 
students is viewed as “income- 
producing property,” entire new 
vistas are opened. All the prin- 
ciples of individual initiative and 
private enterprise can be applied. 
They represent a sound alternative 
for those who are concerned with 
the growing dependency on gov- 
ernment for aid to higher education 
and who realize that private phi- 
lanthropy alone cannot carry the 
load. 

The basic difference between the 
financing of college students’ pur- 
chases of higher education and the 
present highly successful financing 
of home loans is the nature of, the 
collateral. 

Authoritative figures show that 
a good college education adds an 
average of $100,000 to lifetime 
earnings. A “property” having suf- 
ficient earning power to be worth 
$100,000 should certainly be con- 
sidered by the business community 
as adequate collateral for a loan of 
several thousand dollars. 

Admittedly, in any individual 
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case the risk might be considerable. 
The same is true in any standard 
type of loan. As in the latter, 
however, the risk of education 
loans can be spread over many 
thousands of student borrowers at- 
tending colleges and universities all 
over the country, preparing for all 
types of high-income occupations 
and professions. Furthermore, the 
record of repayment of efficiently 
operated student loan funds now in 
existence is remarkable—and losses 
are extremely low. 

Once human earning power of 
the future highest income-produc- 
ing segment of our society is ac- 
cepted as sound collateral and ap- 
propriate structures are established, 
the tremendous student loan mar- 
ket could attract huge amounts of 
capital. 

This capital, thus provided for 
financing qualified students, could 
be of great help in meeting the 
overall problem of financing higher 
education. With this money in the 
education field, colleges that now 
divert money from their general 
funds for scholarships (grant-in- 
aid) would have far less need to do 
so. In addition, funds now given 
to the colleges for scholarships 
might be given instead for current 
operating expenses or physical 
needs. And, of extreme impor- 
tance, there would be thousands 
of new “customers” who can afford 
to pay for the “product,” thus pro- 
viding a healthier, stronger educa- 
tion “market.” 

Finally, this capital would al- 
low qualified students the oppor- 
tunity to plan and finance their 
edifices of education with the as- 
surance of completion and the 
same confidence, self-respect, and 
sense of responsibility as those who 
today plan and finance their homes. 
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Operation of the Plan 


The plan would be based on 
adequate, readily-available, long- 
term financing. Life insurance, 
current interest payment, adult co- 
signers, periodic reductions in prin- 
cipal, and other features could be 
patterned after sound, established 
financing principles, adopting those 
which have been proved successful 
by student loan organizations set 
up by philanthropy on a self-per- 
petuating basis. 

The specific machinery for op- 
erating the program already exists 
in the fields of finance and educa- 
tion and needs only orientation to 
the aims of this plan. The genius 
of American business which estab- 
lished the sales finance companies 
in direct opposition to the thinking 
of that time can again depart from 
traditional thinking to meet the 
problem of financing the purchase 
of higher education. 

To attract the capital required 
for these loans, it is necessary to 
have a financial structure within 
which to function. The structure 
could be organized within the 
framework of a profit-making or a 
not-for-profit organization, but in 
either event, the principal funds 
would come from private or insti- 
tutional capital (seeking invest- 
ment at reasonable yields) through 
the sale of the organization’s own 
obligations secured by the loans. 

Such an organization would have 
an appropriate name, such as the 
“Human Earning Power Loan Cor- 
poration,” “The Education Invest- 
ment Trust (or Corporation),” or 
“The Education Loan Association.” 

Perhaps as the plan matures, a 
variation may take on some of the 
aspects of a savings and loan as- 
sociation with insurance against 
loss similar to that supplied by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
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ance Corporation. Parents inter- 
ested in saving for their children’s 
educations would be both savers 
and investors in the organization. 

Assuming the ideal situation, 
students would be financed in ac- 
cordance with their full needs. In 
determining the student’s qualifica- 
tions, his potential in the chosen 
field, the need for his services in 
that field and his projected ability 
to repay the loan from his income 
over the required period would be 
evaluated. The amount of tuition 
and other money needed by the 
student would be examined in the 
light of what can be provided by 
the student and his family and by 
other sources. 

Some of these loans could be 
made self-liquidating within a rela- 
tively short period by making loans 
to students at all stages of their 
education. This plan would make 
graduate study much more avail- 
able to qualified students than it is 
today. Such students would be 
particularly good risks because of 
the higher income their specialized 
training would bring them. 

It is conceivable that an em- 
ployer would agree to repay a por- 
tion of student loans provided the 
students followed certain courses 
of study to prepare them for work 
in his organization. 

Assumption by students of the 
responsibility for financing part of 
their education through loans 
would undoubtedly increase enroll- 
ment in the smaller colleges which 
may be less expensive. 

This plan, by providing ready 
marketability for student loan obli- 
gations, could give impetus to what 
is now being done in a few schools 
which, in lieu of full scholarships, 
furnish aid through a package deal 
of part scholarship and part loan. 

In any event, this plan would 
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enable qualified students (those of 
high general ability as well as those 
having particular ability in special- 
ized fields), who have the initia- 
tive, determination, and willingness 
to assume some financial responsi- 
bility, to obtain the training they 
desire. Free from the overburden- 
ing problems of being underfi- 
nanced during their lowest income- 
producing periods, they could con- 
centrate on achieving maximum 
competence in their chosen fields. 
They would be given the oppor- 
tunity to pay for their training with 
a part of the increased earnings it 
creates for them during the periods 
of its productive use, as is now the 
case with consumer credit in other 
areas. 


A Basic Consideration 


The history of repayment on 
loans of philanthropic origin is ex- 
cellent but the restrictions and limi- 
tations regarding amounts, time al- 
lowable for repayment, geography, 
age, religion, sex, organization 
membership, course of study, and 
many other considerations, dras- 
tically confine the use of the funds. 
Therefore, much of the money is 
only seemingly available. The very 
miscellany of the funds, each with 
its own particular restrictions, also 
tends to obscure them for the 
student. 

Consequently, student loans to- 
day are in a primitive state. It is 
as if each of hundreds of automo- 
bile dealers had his own finance 
plan, some lending 10 per cent of 
the purchase price, others 20 per 
cent, and so on; and as if the terms 
and conditions were equally vari- 
able. One can well imagine the 
chaos that would exist in auto- 
mobile financing under such con- 
ditions. But, difficult as it is to 
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believe, that is the situation today 
in the student loan field. 

It is a premise of this plan that 
the students’ willingness to assume 
responsibility for financing their 
educations in part through loans 
can be greatly stimulated if nation- 
wide, well-publicized student loans 
with uniform rates and satisfactory 
terms and conditions were made 
available. The same kind of ac- 
tivities that influence public opin- 
ion and motivate the American 
public in so many fields could pro- 
vide a climate within which stu- 
dent borrowing could thrive. 


Opportunity for Action 


The huge amounts of money that 
private and institutional investment 
capital could provide for student 
loans under this plan would be a 
considerable factor in meeting the 
financing needs of higher educa- 
tion. 

Therefore, foundations and 
others interested in solving this 
national problem have an impelling 
opportunity to help. One way 
would be by supplying equity capi- 
tal to lending institutions, organ- 
ized on a not-for-profit basis. The 
more equity capital the lending in- 
stitutions have, of course, the more 
investment capital they can attract 
for student loan purposes. 

There is another area of oppor- 
tunity for foundations, and others. 
They could help bring into exist- 
ence agencies (or extend the func- 
tions of existing agencies) which 
would have the following major ob- 
jectives: to help establish the 
above-mentioned lending _institu- 
tions, to encourage investment cap- 
ital to enter the education field, to 
create a climate of opinion where 
students would willingly assume a 
share of financing their educations 
through loans, and to lay the 
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groundwork for legislation to pro- 
vide government insurance for the 


operating procedures for the func- 
tioning institutions, and all else 


loans. 


necessary to the success of this 


Such agencies could perform approach. 
many functions. Among them Action in these directions by 
would be legal and loan-procedure foundations, corporations, and 


counseling, public relations, field 


others interested in the problem 
service representation, studies on 


would benefit the entire nation. 


Whatever Became of Arthur 7. Jones? 


Artes J. Jones, Professor of Secondary Education at the University 

of Pennsylvania from 1915 to 1941, Professor Emeritus since 1941, 
was president of NVGA in 1935-36. Dr. Jones (born in Grinnell, Iowa, 
in 1871; Ph.D., Columbia University, 1907) is still active on the national 
scene as the following recent letter from him reveals. 

“Since my retirement my chief activities have been the following: 
Chairman of the Archives Committee of APGA; assembling, sorting, and 
filing material dealing with the origin, development, and present activities 
of APGA and all its Divisions; member of the Executive Committee, 
Chairman of the Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
and Chairman of the Committee on Professional Standards of the Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association of Greater Philadelphia; Chairman of 
evaluating committees for secondary schools in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the District of Columbia; teaching in 
Summer Schools at the University of Southern California, the State 
Teachers College in Chico, California, and the University of Colorado, 
twice; editor of a book describing the activities and experiences of my 
parents and their eight children, and a small book stating my religious 
beliefs. I am now engaged in the revision of Principles of Guidance » 
(fifth edition), first published in 1930. I am active in church and other 
community work.” 

ARTHUR J. JONES 
407 Swarthmore Ave. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


(continued from page 46) 
mine whether or not our collective energy is being 
spent to the best advantage for NVGA. We shall have 
a report for the Trustees in April and we hope some 
good suggestions for the future. 
Your Job: Buttonhole your new member today, 


won't you? And mark your calendar now for April 
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A Camp Counseling Course 
for BEGINNERS 


by HERBERT STROUP 


ROOKLYN COLLEGE, a_ large 
municipally financed institu- 
tion in the heart of a large metro- 
politan area, scored some initial 
success with its new camp counsel- 
ing course for college freshmen and 
sophomores. Its efforts have been 
judged “helpful, but not perfect” 
by students, leaders of the educa- 
tional program, and camp directors. 
It all started when the Office of 
Pre-Social Work Counseling and 
the Placement Office found that 
many 18—19-year-old college stu- 
dents had trouble landing camping 
jobs because of their age and lack 
of camping experience. 


New Course Developed 


A course was offered in the 
Spring of 1950 under the aegis of 
the Dean of Faculty rather than 
any department of instruction or 


service agency of the College. The 


heads of the Placement and Pre- 
Social Work Offices became co- 
leaders of the course, although they 
depended upon the contribution of 
many both in the planning of the 
course and its execution. 

The day-by-day instruction in the 
course was shared by members of 
the faculty and by camping ex- 
perts drawn from the community. 
Seven members of the faculty, 
aside from the co-leaders, and six 
experts from the community joined 
in the instruction. 


Herpert Stroup is Dean of Stu- 
dents at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York. 
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The course was entitled “Camp- 
ing Institute,” the word “institute” 
hopefully signifying that the course 
was not in the regular curriculum, 
but a voluntary and experimental 
venture on the part of interested 
people. The course was publicized 
through the College newspapers 
and by means of special mimeo- 
graphed materials. 

In one section there were 83 
students, in the other, 75. The stu- 
dents were mainly freshmen and 
sophomores who had never been 
camp counselors. They had ex- 
pressed interest, through one 
channel or another, in becoming 
camp counselors in the summer of 
1950. 

The course consisted of eight 
sessions of two hours duration. 
The first hour of each session was 
devoted to topics of general impor- 
tance to the beginning camp coun- 
selor; the second hour consisted of 
a demonstration of the skills ap- 
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propriate to a beginning camp 
counselor. 

Some of the discussion topics 
were the social organization of 
camps, staff qualifications, under- 
standing the camper, the camp in 
action, the program of camps, the 
physical aspects of camping, and 
general camping problems. The 
demonstration periods centered 
about dramatics and music, water 
safety, arts and crafts, games, camp 
craft, athletics, and the evening 
program. 

The philosophy of the course 
sided neither with those who look 
upon camping as “merely a social 
and athletic activity” nor with those 
who view camping as “a means of 
psychoanalyzing the child.” It was 
felt that camping is an activity set- 
ting in which a wide variety of skills 
are employed for the personal and 
social development of persons. No 
effort was made to “indoctrinate” 
students to favor one type of camp 
against any other. Students were 
alerted to the variety which cur- 


rently exists in philosophy, physical 
settings, sponsorship, and other 
features of modern camping. 

The course, moreover, was di- 
rected toward introducing college 
students to camping, rather than in 
being a training means for ad- 
vanced campers or camp coun- 
selors. A careful selection was 
made in the registration process to 
limit the student composition of 
the course. 

Bibliographic materials consisted 
of a general bibliography distrib- 
uted at the beginning of the course 
and detailed materials prepared for 
each week’s session. 

When asked at the close of the 
course to evaluate its effectiveness, 
a few felt that the course had not 
met their needs. The bulk of the 
replies, however, indicated that the 
course had been successful. <A 
few students said that the course 
was a unique and satisfying edu- 
cational experience. 

The Placement Office reported 
that there was a notable increase in 
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camp counselor placements for that 
summer. The College also was 
encouraged to continue with its 
experimentation. 


Course Improvements Made 


The course was offered again in 
the Spring of 1951 with one section 
of nearly one hundred students. 
The use of one section enabled the 
leaders to conserve valuable volun- 
teer time, although it modified the 
educational conditions under which 
the course was offered. Seven ses- 
sions of two hours duration were 
held, but the same general pattern- 
ing of the content was maintained. 
Two films on camping were intro- 
duced and were found to be bene- 
ficial. In addition to the usual 
bibliographic materials which were 
supplied to the students a general 
text was used. ‘" 

The same general results were 
obtained with this course, although 
it seemed that the quality of the 
instruction had been improved. 
Five leaders, in addition to co- 
leaders, were selected from the Col- 
lege faculty, and seven community 
experts were chosen for the course. 

Later the course was offered 
within the Division of Community 
Services and was shifted to the 
Winter term in an effort to serve 
students wishing to take the course 
before deciding if they would like 
to be camp counselors. 

Eight sessions were offered in 
the Winter term because experience 
indicated that the leaders and the 
students needed more time to en- 
compass the subject matter. A fee 
of $10 was introduced, as is re- 
quired by the Division. Matricu- 
lated students of the College were 
asked to pay only $5. 

It was the opinion of the co- 
leaders and the Dean of Faculty, 
as well as others, that the course 
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should regularly be made available 
to as many as possible as a distinct 
educational service of the College. 
Seven faculty members, in addition 
to the co-leaders, were selected for 
the new course, in addition to six 
community experts. One section of 
the course was given and the en- 
rollment swelled to 103. 

Two new services then were 
added. First, the Coordinator of 
the Placement Office compiled a 
manual entitled “Camping for 
Counselors” which within forty-five 
pages provided a detailed syllabus 
of the course. 

Second, a field trip was arranged 
to the Boy Scouts of America camp 
at Alpine, New Jersey. There, on 
a Sunday in March, students were 
shown the camp and some of the 
practical elements of Boy Scout 
camping. 


Rearrangements Continue 


Each term has shown the need 
for rearrangements of the content of 
the course. One result of the regu- 
lar re-examination of the course’s 
content has been the suggestion 
that other courses be given. Some 
students have asked for special 
skills courses, such as in arts and 
crafts, dramatics, water safety, and 
other types of camping activity. 
Concretely, an advanced course in 
camping was developed from these 
suggestions. 

The two hour sessions, moreover, 
seem not to be adequate. The dis- 
cussion period probably is of ap- 
propriate length, but there is not 
sufficient time for the demonstra- 
tion period. It is likely that the 
demonstration period will be ex- 
tended by at least a half hour. 

The efforts at education for camp 
counseling which have been herein 
described are not meant to include 
the wide array of courses in several 
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departments of instruction within 
the college which would be useful 
counseling. Most of the courses in 
the regular curriculum, however, 
involve considerably more special- 
ized talent and interest than most 
of the students possess who enter 
the camping course within the Divi- 
sion of Community Services. 

The courses are chosen, more- 
over, by many students who have 
been camp counselors for one or 
more years, as well as by students 
who, of course, have no special 
interest in camp counseling. The 
co-leaders of the camping course 
for freshmen and sophomores em- 


ploy this information in their coun- 
seling of students who take the be- 
ginning course. 

An advisory committee, com- 
posed of community experts in 
camping, has shared closely in the 


guidance of the course. The com- 
mittee members have shown con- 
siderable patience with the growth 
of the course and have contributed 
generously of their knowledge and 
skill. The presence of such an ad- 
visory committee has benefitted the 
course also in interpreting the role 
of the college student in summer 
camping to professional leaders in 
the field. 


Occupational Information for Major Cities 


Up-to-date facts on employment and earnings. in leading occupations 
in each of a number of major metropolitan areas are published in a series 


of reports issued by the United States Department of Labor. 


These 


reports, “Occupational Wage Surveys,” are prepared by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


Orders may be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. The price of each report is 25¢ except the Dallas one (30¢) 


and the Newark one (20¢). 
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Meet Trustee 


Paul C. Polmantier, NVGA Trus- 
tee and Chairman of the Profes- 
sional Membership Committee, is 
no newcomer to the organization. 

For instance, he has been a 
Professional Member for years, at- 
tended every national convention 
beginning in 1947, was an NVGA 
delegate in 1953 and an APGA dele- 
gate in 1954, and served on 
the Professional Membership Com- 
mittee from 1952 to 1955. 

Dr. Polman- 
tier, born in 
Nebraska, 
graduated 
from an 
Omaha high 
school. He re- 
ceived a B.A. 
degree from 
the University 
. of Omaha in 
Paul Polmantier 1934, an M.A. 

in History 
from the University of Nebraska in 
1935, and a Ph.D. in Educational 
Psychology from the University of 
Minnesota in 1941. 

Early teaching positions were 
in Nebraska junior and senior high 
schools, the University of Minne- 
sota, Mankato State Teachers Col- 
lege in Minnesota, and Michigan 
State University. 

At the University of Missouri 
since 1946, he was Associate Pro- 
fessor, and then Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of the Univer- 
sity Testing and Counseling Serv- 
ices from 1946 to 1953. He now is 
Professor of Education, teaching 
courses in Educational Psychology 
and Counseling and Guidance, ad- 
vising graduate students, and serv- 
ing as consultant to the Veterans 
Administration training program 
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for counseling psychologists (vo- 
cational). 

He served APGA as chairman 
of its Development and Activities 
Committee in 1952-53, chairman 
of the Activities Committee the 
following year, chairman of the 
Joint Committee of the American 
Psychological Association Division 
of Counseling Psychology and 
APGA on Research and Services of 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
1955, member of the APGA Com- 
mittee on Professional Training, 
Licensing, and Certification in 
1956-57. 

From 1952 to 1955 he was chair- 
man of the NAGSCT Committee 
on Supervised Practice for Coun- 
selor Preparation and in 1955 was 
chairman of the NAGSCT precon- 
vention workshop on_ supervised 
practice in counselor preparation. 

He is a Fellow, Division of Coun- 
seling Psychology of APA; Diplo- 
mate in Counseling and Guidance 
of the American Board of Exam- 
iners in Professional Psychology; 
Fellow, Missouri Psychological As- 
sociation; and member of the Mis- 
souri Guidance Association, Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, 
Phi Delta Kappa (Education), Psi 
Chi (Psychology), Alpha Pi Zeta 
(Social Service), American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, 
and the St. Louis Branch of APGA. 

Co-author with Edward C. Roe- 
ber and Robert Callis of A Case- 
book of Counseling, he has written 
articles in various journals in the 
field of counseling and guidance 
and educational psychology. Mili- 
tary service in 1943-45 was as 
Personnel and Education officer in 
the U.S. Navy. 
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Who Says There’s 


Freedom of Occupational Choice? 


by EMILY CHERVENIK 


LACEMENT activity with people 
Pe all ages reveals the wide- 
spread restrictions and controls on 
the individual’s freedom of occupa- 
tional choice. 

Some discriminatory practices 
are obvious. But there also are 
subtle practices operating at all 
levels and in practically all areas of 
work. 

It is at the point of placement 
and of job performance that voca- 
tional guidance reflects its effective- 
ness—or its ineffectiveness. 

Vocational guidance, in brief, 
sets as its goal the preparation of 
the individual for entry into his 
life’s work, where it is presumed 
he will have full opportunity to 
use and to develop his potential in 
a manner satisfying not only to 
himself but to society as a whole. 
It is the job of vocational counselors 
to assist individuals in meeting the 
challenges of the world of work 
they are about to enter, whether 
they step from the threshold of the 
commencement stage, the home, or 
from one job to another. 

All counselors are concerned 
with the individual. But some 
counselors have been so “individual- 
minded” that they have failed to 
see the changing character of 

CHERVENIK is Coordinator 


of Placement at the University of 
Wisconsin, and Secretary of NVGA. 
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groups and their setting toward 
which the individual is moving. 

In theory, the individual must 
learn not only how to live in his 
present world but to prepare him- 
self for the environment in which 
he will live and work in the future. 
Automation and its possible effects 
on future employment is provoking 
much discussion and speculation 
nowadays. Counselors must be 
equipped to assist individuals to- 
day to prepare for an automation 
future; a year, five, ten, or fifteen 
years from now. This is not easy. 

In a world of rapid changes, pat- 
terns of work life change too. Un- 
derstanding the individual and the 
dynamics of his behavior is not 
sufficient. The vocational coun- 
selor needs to know the varying 
social settings in which the in- 
dividual may function. He also 
might well ponder his own re- 
sponsibility for influencing the ac- 
tions of groups or institutions or 
forces which affect the individual 
and his opportunities for personal 
development and free choice of 
work. 

Because .of the nation’s urgent 
need for technically and_profes- 
sionally trained personnel, voca- 
tional guidance finds itself in the 
spotlight of public attention. This 


is a definite challenge for action. 
Eli Ginzberg in one of his recent 
Council 


Manpower publications 
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goes so far as to urge that all 
aspects of guidance be subordi- 
nated, if not suspended, in favor of 
expanded vocational guidance. 


Restrictions Abound 


What are some of the restrictions 
to free occupational choice? Mov- 
ing full speed ahead is the grow- 
ing professionalization of work of 
all kinds at many levels. More and 
more refinements of work activity 
are compressed into molds of 
specialization, thus narrowing the 
range of application and restrict- 
ing mobility. Professionalization, 
in turn, causes a chain reaction of 
related restrictions. 

Because professionalization, in 
most instances, requires specific 
educational preparation, individ- 
uals are forced into early commit- 
ment to a definite educational plan. 
Their financial and time investment 
in training covering fairly long 
periods discourages any later major 
shifts in types of work. 

Their entry into an occupation 
will depend first upon admission to 
the school offering that training. 
Equally discouraging, in some 
cases, are age limits for admission 
to training. 

There are other limiting factors. 
Schools offering educational train- 
ing are dependent upon accrediting 
agencies for approval of their cur- 
ricula. They must be in a position 
to finance a qualified teaching staff 
and to provide adequate laboratory 
or field work experience in many 
cases. These conditions limit the 
number of approved schools, which 
makes them geographically inac- 
cessible because of the distant loca- 
tion and the cost of travel involved. 


Occupational World Shifts 


When they have finished their 
training, students may be faced 
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with changing occupational oppor- 
tunities. Their training has com- 
mitted them to a definite line of 
work but technological changes or 
geographical shifts of plants or 
services may force severe changes 
of individual plans. For highly 
mobile workers, this poses few 
problems; but for some groups, 
such as women who marry, special 
training may have been a poor in- 
vestment. 

It is not easy to shift an occupa- 
tional focus predicated on specific 
preparation. It can, indeed, be a 
disillusioning experience, especially 
if the individual is not satisfied with 
the actual work after he has en- 
gaged in it for a time. What will 
happen when a point of satura- 
tion is reached in certain occupa- 
tional and geographic areas? 

Legislative licensing practices 
impose further restrictions on occu- 
pational choice. As an example, 
there are about 350 businesses and 
professions in Wisconsin requiring 
a license for operation or practice. 
Fifty years ago there were only 
four: dentistry, medicine, law, and 
pharmacy. 

Legislative concern for public 
health, safety, and standards is 
necessary, but licensing to limit 
arbitrarily the number of practi- 
tioners in a field of work or to pre- 
vent competition is an undue re- 
striction on freedom of occupational 
choice. Perhaps people in the field 
of vocational guidance can assist 
legislatures in a realistic appraisal 
of the claims and counterclaims of 
special interests. 


Employers May Restrict 


Employers restrictions, too, some- 
times are imposed on prospective 
applicants on rather arbitrary 
grounds. Their arbitrary restric- 
tions for a given job may, in turn, 
affect the curricula of educational 
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institutions. Some employer speci- 
fications, such as level of education, 
age, sex, past experience, may be 
only utopian hopes, not realistic 
expectations. Perhaps guidance 
workers should keep a close watch 
on the reasonableness of the em- 
ployer specifications for the job ap- 
plicants they send out. 

The crafts and skilled trades have 
their own methods of control, pri- 
marily through limiting the num- 
bers undertaking apprenticeship. 

Finally, there are the limitations 
of native endowment of aptitudes 
and certain self-imposed require- 
ments related to occupational 
choice, such as special preference 
as to working conditions or notions 
of prestige assigned to specific jobs. 
These factors have long been 
recognized by vocational counselors 
and placement officers as they ply 
their art. 


Counselors, Too, Restrict 


There is still another kind of re- 
striction: that imposed by coun- 
selors in their effort to help. 
Counselors may be guilty of pass- 
ing on slanted occupational infor- 
mation or they may succumb to the 
recruitment drives of some of the 
more vocal shortage occupations. 

The main purpose of some of the 
occupational literature that crosses 
the counselors desk, much of it 
gratis, is bidding for young re- 
cruits. Some bids are made on 
patriotic grounds; some appeals are 
more dramatic than others. In the 
shuffle, the more dramatic appeals 
may be heeded over the less dra- 
matic and less well-financed ones. 
This misinformation, of course, can 
be dangerous. 

Counselors may be guilty in their 
use of guidance materials and their 
own personal influence of contribut- 
ing to an uneven distribution of 
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labor, irrational vocational aspira- 
tions, and economic and personal 
wastes of all kinds. 


Vigilance Recommended 


Vocational guidance is, indeed, 
in a paradoxical situation. It has 
concentrated on the interest and 
abilities of the individual, refining 
its tools and techniques. Yet these 
are futile if increasing controls and 
specialization encourage rigidity 
and limit mobility, vertically and 
horizontally, in the work patterns 
of life. One wonders what effect 
all this will have on future individ- 
ual initiative and creativity of 
workers. 

Lest vocational counselors con- 
tribute further to the restriction of 
the freedom of vocational choice, 
they might make special efforts to: 

1. Be aware of the activities of 
special groups which may be set- 
ting up unnecessary barriers to 
occupational opportunity. 

2. Work closely with employers 
and educational institutions to pro- 
tect the opportunities of minority 
labor groups including women, 
racial groups, and older workers. 

8. Work with curriculum com- 
mittees and accrediting agencies 
wherever possible to better relate 
school offerings to the demand of 
the work situation. 

4. Remain concerned about the 
welfare of the individual as well as 
effective conservation of human 
resources. 

But if guidance personnel should 
follow, rather than lead, in these 
matters they may find the occupa- 
tional choice and entry occupations 
of counselees so organized and 
regulated that there are no real 
choices left. This would, indeed, 
be a sad day for vocational counsel- 
ing and for workers everywhere. 
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Looking for Needles in Personnel Haystacks 


HE REQUESTS for information about former and present students are 

ever growing. Daily we are faced with requests from colleges, 
government agencies, the Armed Forces, and private industry for infor- 
mation about students who are now with us, or had attended at some 
time in the past. 

This article is not to discuss how much information should be given, 
the type of information to be given, or to whom it should be released. 
Each school has its own philosophy and practices in these matters and 
exercises a certain amount of care in divulging confidential information. 

Rather, we are concerned with proper identifying data when informa- 
tion is requested. Typically a request comes in for information on John 
Doe; there is no other identifying data. In a school with a large current 
enrollment and thousands of graduates, this is like looking for a needle 
in a haystack. 

Sometimes the request may include the statement that he graduated, 
or attended, with the dates of attendance or graduation—this helps. On 
occasion, the date of birth is given, possibly the last known address is 
included. There are many combinations, from a bare minimum to all the 
necessary identifying data. 

It would be well if all inquiries contained, as a minimum, the complete 


name, the date of birth, the dates of attendance, and the last known ad- 


dress given. If available, the school program studied, and date of gradua- 
tion or drop-out would be Helpful. Most of these items are apt to be 
readily available to the agency requesting information—in many cases on 
the same application form or record from which the name was taken. 

Some of the identifying data mentioned may seem superficial. How- 
ever, different schools have different record-keeping systems and the 
inclusion of complete identifying information will save time and corre- 
spondence for both parties, in the-long run. 

The nature of the inquiry should determine whether or not permission 
of the person involved is needed. Agencies requesting information would 
do well to send with the identifying data, the purpose for seeking it; and 
a request for authorization to release the information for the stated 
purpose. 
—Robert McLaughlin, Office of Admissions, Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Farmingdale, New York. 


* 


Meanwhile, On the College Scene 


A 7.9% increase over last year’s enrollment in the colleges and univer- 
sities is anticipated this year. Whereas the total last year was approxi- 
mately 3,000,000, that for the year 1956-57 is expected to reach 
3,232,000. The U. S. Office of Education estimates that by 1970 college 
enrollment will be double that of 1956-57. 

; College and University Bulletin 
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Problems Confronting 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


by PETER TIMOTHY HOUNTRAS 


ROBABLY no other area in 

higher education has been as 
sparsely treated in the literature as 
the consideration of the psycho- 
logical, social, and educational fac- 
tors which affect the adjustment of 
foreign students in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

Yet if we view American insti- 
tutions in a broader perspective, as 
training sites for fostering and im- 
proving international understand- 
ing, the need for further investiga- 


Peter Timotuy Hovunrras is In- 
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tion regarding the problems in- 
curred by foreign students becomes 
acute. 

In this article is presented not 
only what has been ascertained 
about foreign students, but also 
what we need to know if we are to 
do a better job of (1) selecting 
foreign student applicants from 
abroad who may profit most from 
graduate training, (2) offering for- 
eign students the training which 
will equip them to do a better job 
of evaluating the cultural standards 
and technology in their native 
lands, and (3) counseling. 


Academic Success Studied 


In 1953, the Committee on Prob- 
lems of Foreign Students of the 
Association of Graduate Schools 
sponsored a study [4] of foreign 
student achievement at member in- 
stitutions. For that inquiry 25 
graduate schools supplied informa- 
tion about 2,229 students. Of this 
number, 85 per cent were men, 15 
per cent women. These students 
represented 80 different countries, 
in numbers ranging from one to 
309. China led with 309 students, 
followed by Japan with 234, India, 
201, England 126, and Turkey, 75. 

Of the 2,229 students, 12 per 
cent were in the physical sciences, 
17 per cent, in the biological sci- 
ences, 39 per cent, in the social 
sciences, 9 per cent, in language 
and literature, and 18 per cent, in 
engineering. For 5 per cent, the 
field was not specified. Women 
were found in greater proportions 
in the social sciences and in lan- 
guage and literature, where they 
constituted 21 and 27 per cent, re- 
spectively, but only 2 per cent of 
the engineering students were 
women. 

This study further shows that 
the “better” students came from the 
British Commonwealth and from 
Europe, while those from Latin- 
America experienced considerable 
academic difficulties, 35 per cent 
having “below average” records. 
Some relationship was found be- 
tween country of origin and scho- 
lastic achievement in specific areas. 
For instance, Latin-American stu- 
dents had difficulty particularly in 
engineering and in the biological 
and social sciences, whereas the 
Near Eastern and Far Eastern stu- 
dents did best in engineering. 
When country of origin was dis- 
regarded, the academic perform- 
ance of students in the physical sci- 
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ences and engineering was superior 
to that of students in the biological 
sciences. 

The writer, in an extensive study 
[2] of factors related to the inci- 
dence of probation among foreign 
graduate students, also concluded 
that there was a significant rela- 
tionship between geographical area 
and achievement. Students who 
came from the Near East, Latin 
America, and the Far East were 
more likely to incur probationary 
status than were students who 
represented other geographical 
areas. A significant relationship 
was also found between the field of 
study and achievement. Students 
who majored in the social sciences 
and physical sciences were more 
likely to incur probation than were 
the students who majored in other 
broad academic areas. 

It should be noted that in neither 
of the above studies was a conclu- 
sive explanation offered why stu- 
dents majoring in certain subject 
matter areas are more prone to 
academic failure than students 
majoring in other subjects. Nor 
was a conclusive answer given to 
the observation that students from 
certain geographical areas experi- 
enced more academic difficulties 
than students from other geographi- 
cal groupings. While we may pos- 
tulate difficulties with the English 
language or differences in customs 
and traditions as plausible explana- 
tions for the academic difficulties 
experienced by some foreign stu- 
dents we must rely on further re- 
search to ascertain, with any degree 
of certainty, the underlying rea- 
sons for such failure. 


Student Problems Investigated 


Riley and Peterson made a study 
[3] of seven institutions in southern 
California, including students from 
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34 countries. They found that aca- 
demic customs and traditions ac- 
counted for most of the difficulties 
experienced by foreign students. 
Other difficulties reported were in- 
ability to comprehend lectures, 
write reports, and the disadvantage 
of competing with American stu- 
dents for grades. 

Vaswani reported [5] the prob- 
lems confronting 599 foreign under- 
graduate and graduate students en- 
rolled at the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California. He, 
too, found that foreign students ex- 
perienced difficulty in writing term 
papers and taking lecture notes. 
Other problems mentioned were 
selection of courses, family worries, 
lack of finances, finding housing, 
too heavy a study load, and lack of 
participation in group activities. 

It is interesting to note differ- 
ences in problems mentioned by 
students coming from different re- 
gions. Students from Asia (ex- 
clusive of India and China) men- 
‘tioned a heavy study load, selec- 
tion of,courses, future plans, and fi- 
nancial difficulties. Finding hous- 
ing and making plans for the future 
were mentioned most frequently by 
Indian students. Family worries 
constituted the major problem for 
the Chinese, followed by language 
‘difficulties, lack of finances, and 
lonesomeness. The _ significant 
problems for South American stu- 
dents were practical training, cost 
of living, and study load. 

Although Riley and Peterson, 
and Vaswani have shed some light 
on the types of problems which 
confront foreign students, the rela- 
tive importance of the various so- 
cial, emotional, educational, and fi- 
nancial problems to achievement 
was not ascertained. Research 
might well be addressed to a com- 
prehensive study of the relation- 
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ship between factors in the person- 
ality of foreign students and aca- 
demic success in American colleges 
and universities. 


Admission Practices Vary 
Cieslak studied [1] the adminis- 


trative and guidance practices of 
122 institutions of higher learning 
located in 41 states. He found 
that, while admission practices 
varied, there considerable 
agreement in the qualifications 
deemed desirable. In descending 
order of importance, the require- 
ments most frequently mentioned 
were the following: (1) sufficient 
knowledge of English, (2) finances, 
(3) superior academic record, (4) 
a certificate equivalent to a high 
school diploma, (5) good health, 
and (6) character references. 

Cieslak’s study has contributed 
to only a partial understanding of 
desirable attributes among foreign 
student applicants. What is the 
relationship between these widely 
accepted qualifications and 
achievement? The writer should 
stress that in his survey of the litera- 
ture not a single study purported 
to ascertain the relationship be- 
tween such factors as knowledge 
of the English language, or aca- 
demic record at the foreign insti- 
tution, and achievement. Research 
in this area could be fruitful in 
providing a better understanding 
of the problem. 


Special Guidance Neglected 

As for the guidance practices 
among the institutions of higher 
learning . surveyed, Cieslak found 
that a special academic adviser was 
assigned the responsibility of ap- 
proving the student’s program of 
study in only a third of the insti- 
tutions. In most colleges and uni- 
versities counseling was provided 
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on the same basis as that offered to 
American students. In view of the 
numerous and varied problems 
which confront foreign students, it 
would seem that foreign students 
need specially designated coun- 
selors to offer them the guidance 
needed. 

Prior to coming to any conclu- 
sions on the advisability of expand- 
ing current guidance practices, 
however, productive research might 
well be aimed at discovering the 
relationship between effective coun- 
seling and the incidence of aca- 
demic failure and personal mal- 
adjustment among the foreign stu- 
dent population. 


Research is Imperative 


To summarize, a survey of the 
literature has revealed that present 
understanding of the problems 
posed by the foreign student popu- 
lation in American colleges and uni- 
versities is limited. If adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachers are 
to do a better job of meeting the 
needs of foreign students, they 
must have the answers, based on 
sound research, to such questions as 
the following: 

1. Why are students from cer- 
tain countries more likely to experi- 
ence academic difficulties? 

2. Why do certain subject matter 
areas pose greater difficulties for 
foreign students? 

3. To what extent are various 


personality traits of foreign stu- 
dents related to academic success? 

4. What is the relationship be- 
tween knowledge of the English 
language and achievement? 

5. Is the current practice of 
selecting foreign student appli- 
cants largely on the basis of the 
academic record at the foreign in- 
stitution justified? 

6. Can effective counseling re- 
duce the amount of academic fail- 
ure experienced by foreign stu- 
dents? 
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Merit Scholarships Begin to Pay Off 
Winners of 556 National Merit Scholarship awards are enrolled in 160 


institutions of their choice this fall. 
year or $2,520 for the four years. . . . 


... The average stipend is $630 a 


Approximately 69% of the recipi- 


ents of these awards have elected to work toward careers in research 
(29%), engineering (23%), and teaching (17%). 
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THE OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
| TAUGHT IN 1908 


by GEORGE H. BOYDEN 


HE IDEA of guidance is far older 
than the Christian era. We 
are told in Proverbs that if we train 
up a child in the way he should go, 
he will not depart from it when he 
is old. While the idea itself is old, 
many centuries have elapsed, and 
only recently did it occur to any- 
one to do anything about it in our 
schools except in an informal way. 
Now nearly every senior and 
junior high school in any progres- 
sive community in our country, has 
definite instruction in guidance for 
every pupil. Within the memory 
of many teachers still in service, 
there was no definite attempt to 
determine aptitudes or direct any 
talent a pupil might have in any 
particular direction. 


Back in 1908 . 


Frank L. Meade, Superintendent 
of Schools in Westport, Conn., in 
1908, I think had some ideas on the 
subject of guidance, but he did not 
discuss them with me. 

The School Committee of West- 
port, Conn., chose me as Principal 
of their Staples High School in 
January, 1908. As far as I know 
there was no formal work in guid- 
ance going on in any school at that 
time. The next June, Mr. Meade 
resigned and William A. Wheatly 
became superintendent. He ap- 
proved the guidance idea already in 
my mind. I think the whole idea 
was rather indefinite with us both, 
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but I seemed to be the logical per- 
son to put it into operation. 

The first part of the course, which 
was limited to boys only, was what 
might be called “Orientation.” It 
is so long ago I cannot recall exactly 
what outlines I made for the course, 
and.I can find no old notebooks 
made by pupils. However the 
course consisted of talks about 
where to get information. The 
town library had De Witt Hyde’s 
ten volume set of “Vocations.” It 
was easy to get information on how 
to become a physician, or a lawyer, 
or a clergyman but when it came 
to hand jobs no one had written 
much about them, and I knew that 
many of my pupils would have to 
be painters, plumbers, carpenters, 
etc., for in 1908 there was much 
more use of hands than in this day 
of devices to do all sorts of work. 
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Since the town and school library 
were to be used, that meant that 
members of the class had to be 
told how to use a library. The 
town librarian was cooperative. In 
order to use the school library, a 
librarian had to be appointed, as 
the books had never been cata- 
loged and put in usable shape. 
Miss Ruth Hall, senior English 
teacher, undertook the job and was 
appointed School Librarian by the 
School Committee. The catalog- 
ing of the school library was a by- 
product of the guidance class. 
There was no text book, but 
each boy was required to keep notes 
in an ordinary blank book, and a 
standard outline like the one below 
was copied on the left hand pages. 


Trade or Occupation 

Old or new 

a. History 

Usual length of training or 
apprenticeship 

Type of training 

a. Manual or scholastic 
Beginning pay 

Average earnings 
Possibilities for advancement 
Would you like this type of 
work? 

a. Why? 


The class procedure was to talk 
about the topic for the day and 
write on the blackboard any refer- 
ences in books, magazines, or news- 
papers I had been able to find. 
The class might be divided into 
several groups, each assigned a 
different reference to look up. The 
first day the class period might be 
taken up by this work, and a ques- 
tion and answer discussion steered 
by me in which any whose fathers 
or relatives were members of the 
vocation were allowed to give any 
information they had. 

The members of the class were 
expected to gather information as 
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part of their homework, talk if 
possible with some person engaged 
in the occupation, and write on the 
page or pages following the outline, 
a description of the occupation in 
connected form, based on the out- 
line. Thus two or three days 
might be spent on each trade or 
profession. 

There were a few “look-see” ex- 
cursions but not many. The only 
means of _ transportation was 
“shanks’ mare” and most manufac- 
turers were not enthusiastic about 
taking a group of school boys 
through their plant. I think Martin 
Post, owner of the Westport Paper 
Company, was one who allowed 
my class to look his plant over. 

If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, Supt. Wheatly’s term was 
short and the superintendent who 
succeeded him did not think guid- 
ance important. So the course was 
given only a short time. It had 
some results, as certain parents 
whose boys had taken the course 
came to me from time to time to 
ask my advice about careers for 
their children. So this first attempt 
at guidance was not entirely lost 
on the community. 


Twenty Years Later . 


I left Westport to come to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1912. 
I do not feel that I had any real 
influence on starting the guidance 
teaching now so firmly entrenched 
in our schools. It did happen that 
some twenty years later Dr. Walter 
S. Young, then Superintendent in 
Worcester, asked me to start guid- 
ance courses in the Providence 
Street Junior High School of which 
I was then principal. Dr. Thomas 
E. Christensen, now Director of 
Guidance in the Public Schools of 
Worcester, tells me that the out- 
lines which were set up by the 
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teachers to whom I assigned the 
classes and myself, were helpful 
when he took over as director. 
Thus I seem to have had some 


connection with helping to prepare 
the way for guidance courses at 
two different times in my work in 
‘the public schools. 


Is Apprenticeship Obsolete? 


by GEORGE B. BALDWIN 


HERE are two important facts 

about skilled labor in this 
country which seem to be para- 
doxical and inconsistent. 

On the one hand we have de- 
voted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy during the past generation to 
the development of more and bet- 
ter apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. Within the past decade, on 
the other hand, most skilled work- 
ers have had no contact whatsoever 
with an apprenticeship course. 

Does this mean that all the time, 
energy, and money devoted to ap- 
prenticeship is wasted? That those 
who preach apprenticeship are 
beating their heads against a stone 
wall? That the boys who are being 
urged to take up apprenticeship 
are being given bad advice? 

The answer to all these ques- 
tions is “no”: apprenticeship is still 
very important to employers, to 
individual craftsmen, and to the 
country as a whole. But it is im- 
portant to everyone concerned with 
our nation’s skills and with appren- 
ticeship to understand more clearly 
what the role of apprenticeship is 
in this country and why that role 
is so vastly different from what it 
is in Europe, the source of our ap- 
prenticeship system. 


GerorceE B. BALpwin is Visiting As- 
sociate Professor, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Vanderbilt University. This 
article is based on a talk to Twelfth 
Eastern Seaboard Conference on 
Training and Apprenticeship at 
Swampscott, Mass., in April, 1956 


Winter, 1956-57 


Varied Source of Skills 


About 9 million people in our 
total labor force of 67 million qual- 
ify as “skilled manpower.” This is 
about one person in every seven. 
There is no clear line between a 
“skilled” person and others; the 
Census Bureau does not even use 
the term (it uses the classification 
“craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers”). All we mean when we 
talk about our “skilled workforce” 
is the people who work at jobs re- 
quiring two or more years’ training. 

This “training” can be of three 
kinds: formal instruction (such as 
an apprenticeship program), in- 
formal training, and work experi- 
ence. And the paradoxical fact re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraph 
is that about two-thirds of our 9 
million skilled people have ac- 
quired their skills outside of any 
formal training program. Not all 
the 9 million skilled people hold 
jobs that are considered appren- 
ticeable; only about 5 million are 
in such jobs. Of these 5 million, 
it is estimated that less than 40 
per cent have ever had any con- 
tact at all with apprenticeship— 
even counting those who begin but 
never complete their apprentice- 


ship. 
How then do most craftsmen 
pick up their skills? Mainly 


through experience, by working at 
a lot of different operations in their 
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trade, either by moving around in 
one shop or by moving around from 
one employer to another. Labor 
turnover and labor mobility (both 
within and among firms) are thus 
much more important to the train- 
ing of our labor force than appren- 
ticeship or any other formal train- 
ing programs. 

The general state of the labor 
market is thus a vital determinant 
of how much skill-formation is go- 
ing on at any time. In the Depres- 
sion, relatively few men could ac- 
quire much skill; during the War, 
opportunity was everywhere. 

In many trades, men consciously 
move about from one small shop to 
another just to get a variety of work 
experience. In this process, the 
informal rules governing who is 
allowed to do what jobs, the atti- 
tudes and skills of supervisors, the 
attitudes of older men toward shar- 
ing their knowledge, and the sen- 
iority regulations all have an im- 
portant bearing on how success- 
fully a man can progress toward 
qualification as a skilléd worker. 
To become skilled by this informal 
route requires a period of several 
years. 


Contrasts with Europe 


A study of how people acquire 
skills in Europe would show that 
apprenticeship plays a much larger 
role there than it does in this coun- 
try. This is neither because Euro- 
pean practices are old-fashioned 
and “behind-the-times” or because 
they are necessarily “better” than 
ours. It is mainly because the 
structure of European society is 
very different from ours. In addi- 
tion, their technology differs from 
ours in a way that encourages ap- 
prenticeship. 

In general, European society is 
tighter, more formal, and less mo- 
bile than life in America. Youths 
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show more deference to their par- 
ents, teachers, and elders generally. 
There is still a considerable class 
tradition that determines what call- 
ings it is appropriate for different 
kinds of people to enter. Labor 
mobility is much lower than in this 
country. People move their resi- 
dences much less frequently and 
local roots go down deeper. Family 
ties are often stronger. And oppor- 
tunities for rising from one class to 
another, for going into business on 
one’s own, or for changing one’s 
line of work in mid-career are 
fewer than in our looser, more mo- 
bile, more dynamic economy. I am 
not arguing that Europe’s pattern of 
living is inferior to ours; I am only 
summarizing a few well-known dif- 
ferences that help explain why ap- 
prenticeship means more in Europe 
than it can ever hope to mean in 
this country. 

What are some of the charac- 
teristics of the American environ- 
ment that make it relatively diffi- 
cult to “sell” and support appren- 
ticeship programs in this country? 
American materialism gets hold of 
us early in life and sometimes cre- 
ates income needs that expand 
more rapidly than they can be 
satisfied by the slow increases of 
an apprentice’s modest income. 
Fewer boys here take pride in aim- 
ing at a skilled mechanic’s life, 
which may seem to put a ceiling on 
their ambition; they prefer to hope 
for some “break” that will lift them 
into some white collar or independ- 
ent occupation. It is much more 
common in this country for the 
bright and the ambitious boy to go 
to college, an event that radically 
alters his expectations and pros- 
pects in life. 

American technology uses many 
special-purpose machines 
than Europe, and these require 
semi-skilled rather than skilled 
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men. American employers are thus 
under somewhat less pressure to 
train skilled men than are their 
European counterparts. And _ be- 
cause American employers are 
more individualistic and face more 
pressure from competitors, they 
probably are even more prone than 
European employers to hope that 
someone else will train up the 
skilled men, relieving them of the 
cost and bother of doing so. 

The net result of these economic 
and social differences is that in 
America a boy who wants to be- 
come a skilled workman can do 
so in many trades and localities 
without going through apprentice- 
ship, whereas this is simply not 
the case in Europe. There, the 
range of career alternatives is nar- 
rower to begin with, and the pen- 
alties for not going through appren- 
ticeship are much greater. In this 
country a man’s career alternatives 
are wider to start with and they are 
not shut off if he fails to enter ap- 
prenticeship. That is the main rea- 
son for the quite different roles 
played by apprenticeship in this 
country and Europe. This is true 
even though we copied the appren- 
ticeship idea from Europe. 


Apprenticeship in Perspective 


Whether serving the needs of 
the employer, the individual, or the 
country as a whole, apprenticeship 
is bound to be less important in 
America than in Europe. But what 
is true in general is often not true 
in particular cases, and for some 
employers, some individuals and 
some trades apprenticeship will 
always be important. I shall con- 
clude by listing six reasons why 
we must continue to promote and 
support apprenticeship programs 
in the United States: 


1. In some trades and localities nat- 
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ural processes are inadequate and the 
tradition of apprenticeship is strong. 
In these trades and cities apprentice- 
ship is quantitatively very important. 
A high proportion of journeymen 
would have come up through appren- 
ticeship and without such programs 
we would lose valuable skills and men 
could not easily acquire skill, or find 
journeymen’s jobs, unless they have 
served an apprenticeship. 

2. Even in trades where apprentice- 
ship accounts for a small proportion 
of journeymen, we know that some of 
the best men are those who have un- 
dergone apprenticeship. These are 
the aristocrats of the trade. Even in 
such trades, the standards which this 
minority possesses set the standard for 
the trade. 

3. Apprenticeship programs are psy- 
chologically important to many indi- 
viduals. They provide a source of 
motivation for many younger work- 
ers. They afford such people an ad- 
ditional source of pride, self-confi- 
dence, and self-respect; they set up 
clear objectives ahead of a man; and 
they offer a sense of achievement, 
upon completion, that remains with a 
man all his life. 

4. An apprenticeship program forces 
companies and unions (i.e., the lead- 
ers in a trade) to take thought for 
their future needs for skilled labor. It 
forces a minimum of analysis and for- 
ward planning. 

5. A well-conducted apprenticeship 
program makes many people in an 
organization more sensitive to a whole 
range of personnel issues that would 
get much less attention and thought 
in the absence of such a program. 

6. Finally, apprenticeship provides 
an individual with a much quicker, 
surer route to high skill than the in- 
formal routes that now dominate skill- 
formation in this country. The man 
who proves to himself and to others 
that he has all-round trade compe- 
tence by the time he is 25 or 30 will 
have a much wider choice of career 
alternatives than the man who does 
not mature in his skill until a decade 
or more later and whose experience 
may be hard both for him and others 
to evaluate with confidence. 
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Since the town and schoo! lfbrary 
were to be used, that meant that 
members of the class had to be 
told how to use a library. The 
town librarian was cooperative. In 
order to use the school library, a 
librarian had to be appointed, as 
the books had never been cata- 
loged and put in usable shape. 
Miss Ruth Hall, senior English 
teacher, undertook the job and was 
appointed School Librarian by the 
School Committee. The catalog- 
ing of the school library was a by- 
product of the guidance class. 

There was no text book, but 
each boy was required to keep notes 
in an ordinary blank book, and a 
standard outline like the one below 
was copied on the left hand pages. 


Trade or Occupation 

Old or new 

a. History 

Usual length of training or 
apprenticeship 

Type of training 

a. Manual or scholastic 
Beginning pay 

Average earnings 
Possibilities for advancement 
Would you like this type of 
work? 


a. Why? 


The class procedure was to talk 
about the topic for the day and 
write on the blackboard any refer- 
ences in books, magazines, or news- 
papers I had been able to find. 
The class might be divided into 
several groups, each assigned a 
different reference to look up. The 
first day the class period might be 
taken up by this work, and a ques- 
tion and answer discussion steered 
by me in which any whose fathers 
or relatives were members of the 
vocation were allowed to give any 
information they had. 

The members of the class were 
expected to gather information as 
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pai of thei talk if 
possible with some person engaged 
in the occupation, and write on the 
page or pages following the outline, 
a description of the occupation in 
connected form, based on the out- 
line. Thus two or three days 
might be spent on each trade or 
profession. 

There were a few “look-see” ex- 
cursions but not many. The only 
means of transportation was 
“shanks’ mare” and most manufac- 
turers were not enthusiastic about 
taking a group of school boys 
through their plant. I think Martin 
Post, owner of the Westport Paper 
Company, was one who allowed 
my class to look his plant over. 

If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, Supt. Wheatly’s term was 
short and the superintendent who 
succeeded him did not think guid- 
ance important. So the course was 
given only a short time. It had 
some results, as certain parents 
whose boys had taken the course 
came to me from time to time to 
ask my advice about careers for 
their children. So this first attempt 
at guidance was not entirely lost 
on the community. 


Twenty Years Later . 


I left Westport to come to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1912. 
I do not feel that I had any real 
influence on starting the guidance 
teaching now so firmly entrenched 
in our schools. It did happen that 
some twenty years later Dr. Walter 
S. Young, then Superintendent in 
Worcester, asked me to start guid- 
ance courses in the Providence 
Street Junior High School of which 
I was then principal. Dr. Thomas 
E. Christensen, now Director of 
Guidance in the Public Schools of 
Worcester, tells me that the out- 
lines which were set up by the 
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teachers to whom I assigned the 
classes and myself, were helpful 
when he took over as director. 
Thus I seem to have had some 


connection with helping to prepare 
the way for guidance courses at 
two different times in my work in 
the public schools. 


Is Apprenticeship Obsolete? 


by GEORGE B. BALDWIN 


HERE are two important facts 

about skilled labor in this 
country which seem to be para- 
doxical and inconsistent. 

On the one hand we have de- 
voted a great deal of time and en- 
ergy during the past generation to 
the development of more and bet- 
ter apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. Within the past decade, on 
the other hand, most skilled work- 
ers have had no contact whatsoever 
with an apprenticeship course. 

Does this mean that all the time, 
energy, and money devoted to ap- 
prenticeship is wasted? That those 
who preach apprenticeship are 
beating their heads against a stone 
wall? That the boys who are being 
urged to take up apprenticeship 
are being given bad advice? 

The answer to all these ques- 
tions is “no”: apprenticeship is still 
very important to employers, to 
individual craftsmen, and to the 
country as a whole. But it is im- 
portant to everyone concerned with 
our nation’s skills and with appren- 
ticeship to understand more clearly 
what the role of apprenticeship is 
in this country and why that role 
is so vastly different from what it 
is in Europe, the source of our ap- 
prenticeship system. 


GeorcE B. BALpwin is Visiting As- 
sociate Professor, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Vanderbilt University. This 
article is based on a talk to Twelfth 
Eastern Seaboard Conference on 
Training and Apprenticeship at 
Swampscott, Mass., in April, 1956. 


Winter, 1956-57 


Varied Source of Skills 


About 9 million people in our 
total labor force of 67 million qual- 
ify as “skilled manpower.” This is 
about one person in every seven. 
There is no clear line between a 
“skilled” person and others; the 
Census Bureau does not even use 
the term (it uses the classification 
“craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 
workers”). All we mean when we 
talk about our “skilled workforce” 
is the people who work at jobs re- 
quiring two or more years’ training. 

This “training” can be of three 
kinds: formal instruction (such as 
an apprenticeship program), in- 
formal training, and work experi- 
ence. And the paradoxical fact re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraph 
is that abvut two-thirds of our 9 
million skilled people have ac- 
quired their skills outside of any 
formal training program. Not all 
the 9 million skilled people hold 
jobs that are considered appren- 
ticeable; only about 5 million are 
in such jobs. Of these 5 million, 
it is estimated that less than 40 
per cent have ever had any con- 
tact at all with apprenticeship— 
even counting those who begin but 
never complete their apprentice- 


ship. 
How then do most craftsmen 
pick up their skills? Mainly 


through experience, by working at 
a lot of different operations in their 
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trade, either by moving around in 
one shop or by moving around from 
one employer to another. Labor 
turnover and labor mobility (both 
within and among firms) are thus 
much more important to the train- 
ing of our labor force than appren- 
ticeship or any other formal train- 
ing programs. 

The general state of the labor 
market is thus a vital determinant 
of how much skill-formation is go- 
ing on at any time. In the Depres- 
sion, relatively few men could ac- 
quire much skill; during the War, 
opportunity was everywhere. 

In many trades, men consciously 
move about from one small shop to 
another just to get a variety of work 
experience. In this process, the 
informal rules governing who is 
allowed to do what jobs, the atti- 
tudes and skills of supervisors, the 
attitudes of older men toward shar- 
ing their knowledge, and the sen- 
iority regulations all have an im- 
portant bearing on how success- 
fully a man can progress toward 
qualification as a skilléd worker. 
To become skilled by this informal 
route requires a period of several 
years. 


Contrasts with Europe 


A study of how people acquire 
skills in Europe would show that 
apprenticeship plays a much larger 
role there than it does in this coun- 
try. This is neither because Euro- 
pean practices are old-fashioned 
and “behind-the-times” or because 
they are necessarily “better” than 
ours. It is mainly because the 
structure of European society is 
very different from ours. In addi- 
tion, their technology differs from 
ours in a way that encourages ap- 
prenticeship. 

In general, European society is 
tighter, more formal, and less mo- 
bile than life in America. Youths 
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show more deference to their par- 
ents, teachers, and elders generally. 
There is still a considerable class 
tradition that determines what call- 
ings it is appropriate for different 
kinds of people to enter. Labor 
mobility is much lower than in this 
country. People move their resi- 
dences much less frequently and 
local roots go down deeper. Family 
ties are often stronger. And oppor- 
tunities for rising from one class to 
another, for going into business on 
one’s own, or for changing one’s 
line of work in mid-career are 
fewer than in our looser, more mo- 
bile, more dynamic economy. I am 
not arguing that Europe’s pattern of 
living is inferior to ours; I am only 
summarizing a few well-known dif- 
ferences that help explain why ap- 
prenticeship means more in Europe 
than it can ever hope to mean in 
this country. 

What are some of the charac- 
teristics of the American environ- 
ment that make it relatively diffi- 
cult to “sell” and support appren- 
ticeship programs in this country? 
American materialism gets hold of 
us early in life and sometimes cre- 
ates income needs that expand 
more rapidly than they can be 
satisfied by the slow increases of 
an apprentice’s modest income. 
Fewer boys here take pride in aim- 
ing at a skilled mechanic’s life, 
which may seem to put a ceiling on 
their ambition; they prefer to hope 
for some “break” that will lift them 
into some white collar or independ- 
ent occupation. It is much more 
common in this country for the 
bright and the ambitious boy to go 
to college, an event that radically 
alters his expectations and pros- 
pects in life. 

American technology uses many 
more special-purpose machines 
than Europe, and these require 
semi-skilled rather than skilled 
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men. American employers are thus 
under somewhat less pressure to 
train skilled men than are their 
European counterparts. And be- 
cause American employers are 
more individualistic and face more 
pressure from competitors, they 
probably are even more prone than 
European employers to hope that 
someone else will train up the 
skilled men, relieving them of the 
cost and bother of doing so. 

The net result of these economic 
and social differences is that in 
America a boy who wants to be- 
come a skilled workman can do 
so in many trades and _ localities 
without going through apprentice- 
ship, whereas this is simply not 
the case in Europe. There, the 
range of career alternatives is nar- 
rower to begin with, and the pen- 
alties for not going through appren- 
ticeship are much greater. In this 
country a man’s career alternatives 
are wider to start with and they are 
not shut off if he fails to enter ap- 
prenticeship. That is the main rea- 
son for the quite different roles 
played by apprenticeship in this 
country and Europe. This is true 
even though we copied the appren- 
ticeship idea from Europe. 


Apprenticeship in Perspective 


Whether serving the needs of 
the employer, the individual, or the 
country as a whole, apprenticeship 
is bound to be less important in 
America than in Europe. But what 
is true in general is often not true 
in particular cases, and for some 
employers, some individuals and 
some trades apprenticeship will 
always be important. I shall con- 
clude by listing six reasons why 
we must continue to promote and 
support apprenticeship programs 
in the United States: 


1. In some trades and localities nat- 
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ural processes are inadequate and the 
tradition of apprenticeship is strong. 
In these trades and cities apprentice- 
ship is quantitatively very important. 
A high proportion of journeymen 
would have come up through appren- 
ticeship and without such programs 
we would lose valuable skills and men 
could not easily acquire skill, or find 
journeymen’s jobs, unless they have 
served an apprenticeship. 

2. Even in trades where apprentice- 
ship accounts for a small proportion 
of journeymen, we know that some of 
the best men are those who have un- 
dergone apprenticeship. These are 
the aristocrats of the trade. Even in 
such trades, the standards which this 
minority possesses set the standard for 
the trade. 

3. Apprenticeship programs are psy- 
chologically important to many indi- 
viduals. ‘They provide a source of 
motivation for many younger work- 
ers. They afford such people an ad- 
ditional source of pride, self-confi- 
dence, and self-respect; they set up 
clear objectives ahead of a man; and 
they offer a sense of achievement, 
upon completion, that remains with a 
man all his life. 

4. An apprenticeship program forces 
companies and unions (i.e., the lead- 
ers in a trade) to take thought for 
their future needs for skilled labor. It 
forces a minimum of analysis and for- 
ward planning. 

5. A well-conducted apprenticeship 
program makes many people in an 
organization more sensitive to a whole 
range of personnel issues that would 
get much less attention and thought 
in the absence of such a program. 

6. Finally, apprenticeship provides 
an individual with a much quicker, 
surer route to high skill than the in- 
formal routes that now dominate skill- 
formation in this country. The man 
who proves to himself and to others 
that he has all-round trade compe- 
tence by-the time he is 25 or 30 will 
have a much wider choice of career 
alternatives than the man who does 
not mature in his skill until a decade 
or more later and whose experience 
may be hard both for him and others 


to evaluate with confidence. 
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The Most Important Vocation 


by ARTHUR HASBARGEN, JR. 


ACH YEAR since World War II 

there has been a dispropor- 
tionate increase in social problems 
over the preceding year. Voca- 
tional counselors frequently have 
neglected to provide guidance 
services for marriage, the one oc- 
cupational area in which most of 
the population will be engaged. 

Proper guidance in this area 
could help lead to a reduction of 
such social problems as_ over- 
crowded mental hospitals, increased 
crime and delinquency, divorce, 
and job dissatisfaction. 

Counselors, of all people, should 
recognize that marriage and man- 
aging a family is the most common, 
if not the most important of all 
vocations. 

In Kankakee, Illinois, there is an 
awareness of the importance of 
marriage as an occupation, and 
positive action is being taken to 
provide for some of the needs of 
youth in this essential area. A 
fourfold approach involving the 
community, teachers, counselors, 
and administration is underway to 
provide group guidance and in- 
dividual counseling for marriage 
and family living. 


Diverse Courses Related 


Part one involves relating mate- 
rials found in diverse courses re- 
lated to the problems encountered 


ARTHUR | HASBARGEN, Jpr., is 
Teacher-Counselor at the Kankakee, 
Illinois, Senior High School. 
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in raising a family. In such courses 
as bookkeeping, economics, civics, 
sociology, law, and industrial arts, 
topics are found which relate to 
everyday life in the family. Home- 
room activities, likewise, are 
focused on family relationships 
from time to time, 

Part two of the public school 
program involves not only the tra- 
ditional home economics courses 
but a group guidance course which 
places emphasis upon family rela- 
tionships. Because this course is 
listed under the social studies de- 
partment, there is no stigma of be- 
ing effeminate attached to young 
men taking the course. The phi- 
losophy is that marriage is a man’s 
job, as well as a woman’s. This 
group guidance device provides ex- 
tended discussions of existing prob- 
lems as well as the materials 
covered in modern family relations 
textbooks. 

Although there are many courses 
in family living, no two have 
exactly the same content. An ex- 
planation of the Kankakee situation 
may help others contemplating ac- 
tion in the area of family life edu- 
cation. 


Family Living Studied 


The study is a daily experience 
extended over a period of one 
school year at the twelfth grade 
level. One day of every week is 
devoted to a student-planned and 
executed program. Students also 
contact local clergymen, physicians, 
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lawyers, insurance agents, and 
others to serve as guest speakers. 
Bulletin boards, likewise, are ably 
managed by students. 

Emphasis is placed upon mental 
hygiene, intelligent mate selection, 
child development (conception 
through six years of age), money, 
sex, religion, in-laws, alcohol, and 
other areas which can serve as 
either positive or negative factors 
in the marital relationship. The 
concept that marriage is a job 
which requires effort, skills, pa- 
tience, planning, and wise selection 
is proposed. 

The components of love are dis- 
cussed, and students generally come 
to recognize that the various types 
of love are all real but not all will 
provide the basis for a pleasant and 
long-lasting partnership. Recog- 
nition that men are more than mere 
moneymakers usually helps young 
men clarify their roles as husbands 
and fathers. 

Emphasis upon the different 
units varies according to the in- 
terest of the students. The con- 
tent of the course is altered each 
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year to include new research find- 
ings, topics of current public in- 
terest, and the stated needs of 
students. 


Adult Series Offered 


A third segment of the program 
to provide guidance for those about 
to enter marriage is the school dis- 
trict’s adult education offerings. 
Although new to the school system 
this year, the program entitled 
“Marriage and Me,” is considered 
successful. 

It consists of a lecture-discussion 
series with local resource persons 
as topic leaders. Resource per- 
sonnel included religious leaders, an 
obstetrician, a urologist, an attor- 
ney, a pediatrician, a superintend- 
ent of schools, a Y.M.C.A. secre- 
tary, a county home adviser, and a 
college professor. 

Some specific topics discussed 
were Religion in the Family, Family 
Finances, Understanding My Mate, 
Contributions of In-Laws, Adult 
Psychology, Law and Marriage, and 
Recreation at Home. Those at- 


tending the series reported that the 
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sessions provided real assistance in 
improving existing relationships. 


Premarital Counseling Available 


The fourth portion of the pro- 
gram involves individual premari- 
tal counseling with high school stu- 
dents about to enter marriage, and 
marriage counseling for those al- 
ready married. Also included in 
this service are those students hav- 
ing problems with their families or 
in their boy-girl relationships. 

Frequently home factors play a 
major role in the individual’s suc- 
cess away from home. The coun- 
selor who finds his background 
weak in the area of family relation- 


ships would do well to develop his 
competence so that he can be more 
successful in all of his vocational 
counseling. 

Guidance personnel should re- 
examine the existing guidance pro- 
gram in their school system in an 
effort to determine if they are really 
meeting the needs of those enter- 
ing the most common vocation. 
Counselors were among the first to 
recognize that most of the individ- 
ual’s problems were rooted in prob- 
lems at home. Will they also be 
among the leaders in helping in- 
dividuals build better homes and 
families? 


The Branches are Thriving 


by WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


BrancH Questionnaire was 

sent out during the 1955-56 
year to secure the thinking of the 
local branches about matters of 
concern to the Branch Coordinator 
and the Board of Trustees. Thirty- 
five branches responded and their 
responses are listed below along 
with the items of the questionnaire. 


1. Our branch is planning to 
secure or has secured an APGA 
branch charter. 

Yes 26 No 7 _ No response 2 


2. Our branch provides or 
plans to provide for a president- 
elect among its officers. 


C. Corte, Guidance Bu- 
reau, University of Kansas, is NVGA 
Coordinator of Sections. 
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Yes 28 No 6 No response 1 
3. Our branch has a _ news- 
letter. 


Yes 16 No18 = No response 1 


4. Our branch would like to 
exchange newsletters with other 
branches. 

Yes 23 No 4 No response 8 

5. Our branch uses the NVGA 
Officers Kit furnished by the Cen- 
tral APGA office. 


Yes 23 No 9 _ No response 3 


6. Our branch would like to 
exchange copies of our yearly pro- 
gram with other branches. 


Yes 29. No 5 No response 1 


7. Our branch has a copy of 
the branch charter in its files. 


Yes 21 NoJ1l_ No response 3 
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8. Our branch plans to have 
president or president-elect attend 
the Workshop for Branch Presidents 
at the Washington Meetings. 

Yes 25 No 6 No response 4 

9. .Our branch has 
tional NVGA members. 

10. ‘Our branch has 
members who pay only local dues. 

Replies indicated that one out of 

every three branch members is a 

national member. The rest pay 

only local dues and offer no 
financial support to NVGA. 

11. This question asked for 
reasons why local members did not 
join NVGA. Most returns left this 
question blank or said they did not 
know why this condition existed. 
A few mentioned the difference be- 
tween local and national dues. 

12. Our branch has 
branch meetings per year. 

Replies indicated an average of 

five meetings per year. 

13. (a) Our branch has 
regional (Northeast, Central, etc.) 
subbranch meetings per year. 

Four had more than one regional 

branch meeting per year. 

Thirty-one had none. 

(b) Our branch has _____ re- 
gional subbranches. 

Four had two or more regional 

subbranches. Two had one re- 

gional subbranch and 29 had 
none. 


If any of you have suggestions 
about the problems indicated in this 
questionnaire, please send them 
to the present Coordinator of 
Branches, Dr. William A. Mann, or 
to President Blanche Paulson. 


na- 


full 


Other matters concerning 
branches which were discussed in 
the NVGA Delegate Assembly last 
spring in connection with a report 
of these questionnaire results were 
as follows: 

1. How can we improve com- 
munication between local branches 
and the national officers without 
inundating branch presidents with 
too much correspondence? 

‘ (a) Maintaining a constant ad- 
dress for each branch. Continuity. 

(b) Screening correspondence 
to each branch to avoid duplication. 

(c) Developing correspond- 
ence among branches including ex- 
change of yearly programs and 
newsletters. 


2. How can we promote the 
change from status as purely a local 
branch member to national mem- 
bership in a professional organiza- 
tion? 

(a) Is it lack of information 
about NVGA? 

(b) Is it a financial problem? 

(c) Is it just a developmental 
situation which requires under- 
standing, patience, and education 
for all involved? 


3. How can we improve under- 
standing of the issues and proce- 
dures involved in maintaining 
NVGA branch status while becom- 
ing an APGA branch also? 

(a) Last year’s Delegate As- 
sembly minutes contain a statement 
of APGA and NVGA positions on 
branches. 

(b) What else is needed? 
Why does this pose a problem to 
local branches? 


You have no more right to consume happiness without producing it 
than to consume wealth without producing it. 
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BERNARD SHAW, Candida, I 
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Occupational Adjustments 
of the Mentally Gifted 


by WALTER B. BARBE 


ANY sTupIEs have been made 
M concerning the gifted child. 
But little attention has been given 
to the study of former gifted chil- 
dren once they have reached ma- 
turity. Reports of eminent people, 
who were in most instances preco- 
cious in childhood, yield little in- 
formation: these are always re- 
ports of the successful in terms of 
position or money-making ability. 

It is the purpose of this paper 
to discuss the job satisfactions of 
the gifted—both those who are emi- 
nently successful as well as those 
who, perhaps, are satisfied with 
their jobs even though, in certain 
respects, they are not high achiev- 
ers and may not have reached the 
occupational level which was ex- 
pected of them. 

Any report on the gifted would 
be incomplete without reference to 
Lewis Terman’s monumental study 
[4] of 1,500 gifted children over a 
period covering more than twenty- 
five years. The report of most in- 
terest to those concerned with the 
occupational achievements of gifted 
individuals will be the twenty-five 
year follow-up study [5] The Gifted 
Child Grows Up. It is from this 
work of Lewis Terman that the 
modern concept of the gifted indi- 
vidual has been drawn. 

Only a few years ago the indi- 
vidual who was blessed with better 
than average mental ability was 


Wa ter B. BarseE is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 
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labeled, “odd,” “freak,” or faced the 
old wives tales “early ripe, early 
rot” or “insanity and genius go 
hand in hand.” Fortunately, such 
ideas are now recognized as super- 
stitious and mental precocity, while 
it still is not always accepted and 
is rarely understood, is not now 
treated as some type of ailment. 


Superior Traits Cited 


Before any consideration of the 
occupational adjustments of gifted 
individuals, it is desirable to list 
those characteristics which describe 
mentally superior individuals. Ter- 
man and Oden [5] include such 
factors as quick understanding, 
curiosity, extensive information, re- 
tentive memory, large vocabulary, 
early interest and ability in reading, 
more imagination, and keen sense 
of humor. While it is true that 
average individuals also have many 
of these characteristics, it is prob- 
ably the degree to which they are 
possessed which distinguishes the 
gifted. 

Bristow [2] lists as characteris- 
tics of the mentally superior such 
factors as alertness, quickness, 
broad attention-span, high degree 
of insight into problems, and abil- 
ity to generalize. This list was 
extended still further by Carroll 
[3] who included early develop- 
ment of self-criticism, initiative, in- 
dependence in thinking, ability to 
see relationships, make associations, 
adapt abstract principles to con- 
crete situations, observe and re- 
member details, desire to know, 
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desire to excel, originality, and 
power to learn. 


Adjustment Problems Arise 


In discussing the job satisfac- 
tions of gifted individuals, ques- 
tions arise which can be only par- 
tially answered. Identifying these 
problems is an essential first step. 

Do gifted high school students 
benefit from vocational guidance? 
One of the major characteristics of 
mentally superior individuals is 
their wide range of interest. Since 
this is coupled with superior mental 
ability, a vocational counselor is 
faced with a major problem. It 
essentially means that the indi- 
vidual may succeed in many occu- 
pations in a wide range of areas. 
Instead of the gifted being able to 
take care of himself merely because 
he is gifted, he is actually faced 
with an even greater problem than 
the average whose interests and 
abilities are narrower. 

In advising gifted individuals it 
is necessary for the counselor to 
indicate the individual’s potentiali- 
ties rather than limit him to what 
appears to be the dominant interest 
at a particular time. 

In a study [1] made by the 
writer of the graduates of special 
classes for gifted children in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools, 
one of the most frequently men- 
tioned changes in the high school 
was the addition of more vocational 
counseling. This probably means 
more of an exploratory type of 
counseling rather than directive 
counseling aimed at choosing a 
vocation. 

Do all students with high IQ’s 
go to college? While it would be 
expected that those students with 
high IQ’s would be the ones who 
would attend college, research 
studies have indicated that many 
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such students do not attend college. 

In a study of gifted children in 
Cleveland it was found that almost 
all of the men at least started in 
college, but only a little over 60% 
of the women did so. This would 
seem to point out the need in this 
particular community for more at- 
tention to stressing the importance 
of advanced training for women. 
Perhaps the large preponderance of 
foreign-born parents would be an 
explanation for this, since it has 
been found among foreign-born 
groups that little importance is 
placed on advanced schooling for 
women. In other studies of the 
gifted, it has been found that a 
larger percentage of the women 
attended college. 

While not all students with high 
1Q’s should go to college, it would 
be expected that most of them 
should do so. The problem of 
whether gifted women should at- 
tend college remains unanswered. 
It would certainly seem logical, 
however, that many of those who 
do attend college should come from 
the gifted group. 

Do all gifted individuals enter 
professional-level occupations? It 
is apparent from all studies of 
gifted individuals that the majority 
of them eventually work up to the 
professional level of occupation. 
There are those, however, who do 
not. 

There appears to be little evi- 
dence, however, that the gifted in- 
dividuals in occupations other than 
at the professional level are not as 
well satisfied as those at the higher 
level. There is evidence that each 
occupational level, from unskilled 
to the professional, contains some 
gifted individuals. 

Are gifted individuals satisfied 
with their occupations? Gifted in- 
dividuals are more sensitive to stim- 
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uli from their environment. Be- 
cause they do respond to stimuli, 
this could have a tendency to make 
them less satisfied with their voca- 
tions. However, in every study of 
the gifted there has been clear-cut 
evidence that they are better satis- 
fied than the average. This does 
not mean, of course, that all gifted 
individuals are happy in their work; 
there are many who are not. Some 
of the problems which gifted indi- 
viduals face in obtaining job satis- 
faction may be stated as follows: 

(1) The difficulty of reconciling 
slow progress toward a goal. Be- 
cause of the superior intellect of the 
gifted, they sometimes resent the 
necessity of beginning at the bot- 
tom. This, added to the “promo- 
tion on the basis of longevity” rule, 
may tend to make them dissatisfied. 
In spite of such rules, however, 
most gifted individuals are able 
to progress rapidly. 

(2) The difficulty of reconciling 
the desire to obtain personal suc- 
cess with the desire to have money 
or to be of service. The very es- 
sence of mental superiority is sensi- 
tivity. This sensitivity frequently 
carries with it a strong desire to be 
of service to mankind. This de- 
sire is frequently in conflict with 
the desire to be successful in terms 
of monetary values. Because gifted 
individuals frequently can succeed 
in any number of fields, they must 
choose the area in which a balance 
is maintained between these diver- 
sified ambitions. 

Should gifted individuals go into 
teaching? Of utmost importance to 
the future development of gifted 
individuals is the extent to which 
gifted adults enter the teaching 
profession. The number of gifted 
students choosing teaching as a 
profession is alarmingly low. 

There undoubtedly are many 
reasons for this. Some major rea- 
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sons may be: (1) dissatisfaction 
with those in position of authority, 
(2) lack of recognition for out- 
standing achievement, (3) lock- 
step promotion based on seniority, 
and (4) low financial return. 

If the potentialities of gifted indi- 
viduals are to be fully realized, it 
is essential that the best possible 
education be provided for them. 
The only hope for this is through 
the recruitment of more teachers 
from among the ranks of the gifted. 


Talents Must Be Developed 


In a democratic society which is 
dependent upon the intelligence of 
its people for continued existence, 
it is essential that the talents of 
individuals be used to the utmost. 
This can be achieved through good 
education and effective guidance. 

Merely because an individual is 
gifted is not reason enough to ex- 
pect him to be able to take care of 
himself unaided. Only if the gifted 
are happy in their occupations can 
we expect them to produce to their 
fullest extent. It is our responsi- 
bility to identify and understand 
the gifted and make any necessary 
provisions which will promote their 
better adjustment to life. 
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New Books 


on vocational adjustment and guidance 


ALA 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


The Negro Potential, by Eli Ginzberg and associates. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 144 pp. $3. 


This publication of the Columbia University Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project traces the economic emancipation of the American Negro. 
Written by manpower experts, the study deals with gains made by Negroes 
since 1940 in getting more and better jobs in the urban South and North and 
points up the lag behind their white fellow citizens despite recent improvements. 
Chapters cover the challenge of Negro potential, expanding economic oppor- 
tunities, the educational preparation of the Negro, the Negro soldier, better 
preparation for work, ar lessons for manpower policy. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools: Principles and Practices, by Harold 
F. Cottingham. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight and McKnight Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. 325 pp. $5. 


Some 180 successful guidance practices contributed by 250 elementary 
teachers, guidance workers, or principals in 45 states highlight this volume 
for elementary school personnel at work or in training. Between the introduc- 
tory chapter on guidance in the elementary school ro the sixteenth chapter on 
trends and future developments are eight chapters describing services to 
pupils, followed by chapters on community resources, initiation of services, 
organization of services, on-the-job training, and evaluation of guidance serv- 
ices. The volume provides numerous illustrative charts, data sheets, rating 
devices, and other forms. 


Tips on How to Study, by the New York State Counselors Association. 
‘ Albany, N. Y.: Delmar Publishers, Inc., 1956. 73 pp. $1. 


The New York Counselors Association presents a modern version of study 
techniques and patterns in this book for pupils, parents, and teachers. No 
artistic or typographic effort has been spared in presenting ten major topics 
concerned with: studying conditions, physical fitness, time budget, examina- 
tions, note taking, memory, reading, resource materials, writing, and attitudes 
toward studying. The two-color publication is illustrated extensively. Junior 
high school students through college freshmen are the main intended users. 


Adjusting People to Work, by William Gellman, Herman Gendel, 

Nathan M. Glaser, Simon B. Friedman, and Walter S. Neff. Chicago: 

The Jewish Vocational Service and Employment Center, 1956. 277 

pp. (processed). $2. 

This large paper bound monograph describes the operations and results of 
the Vocational Adjustment Center of the Jewish Vocational Service an 
Employment Center of Chicago, an organization ‘designed to return unemployed 
people to gainful employment. Included are descriptions of the work setting, 
procedures, techniques, and statistical results of the vocational rehabilitation 
service which includes a strong concern for psycho-social handicaps. The 
report was prepared mainly for psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists. 
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Proceedings of the Seminar in Guidance of the Cerebral Palsied, by 
Ernest Fleischer, Veronica Cavanaugh Dobranske, and Madeline Karl. 
Boston: Boston University Press, 1956. 49 pp. (processed). $1.25. 


Among the major topics reported in the Boston University Summer Session 
(1954) seminar proceedings are: vocational choice, employment interview 
behavior, placement counseling, vocational rehabilitation services, interviewing 
guides, and the homebound program. The seminar was conducted by the 
Institute on Education of the Exceptional Child. 


Manpower and Education, by the Educational Policies Commission, 
Herman B. Wells, chairman. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Association, 1956. 128 pp. $1.75 ($1.25 paper bound). 


The Educational Policies Commission takes a serious look at America’s 
manpower problems with implications for education, including such facets as 
areas of manpower shortage, under-used potentials, education and career, 
guidance and personnel services, educating the ea. and obtaining enough 
qualified teachers. Numerous tables and charts help present the picture that 
leads to recommendations for continued general upgrading of the entire labor 
force, concern for careers in education, development of new and improved 
post-high school programs, guidance and counseling programs, education of the 
gifted, and recruitment of qualified teachers. 


Admission Requirements of American Medical Colleges, 1957, by the 
Committee on Educational Research and Services, George Packer 
Berry, chairman. Chicago: Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 1956. 193 pp. $2. 


This annual fall edition contains the latest official information on pre-medical 
preparation in general and the requirements of each U. S. medical school in 
particular. The book is designed to answer questions about medical education 
most frequently asked by young people and their advisers, including early 
preparation and career exploration, filing of applications to medical schools, 
and specific requirements, dates, and costs for each school. Also included are 
research findings and trends in medical education. 


Guidance in Groups: A Resource Book for Teachers, Counselors, and 
Administrators, by Margaret E. Bennett. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1955. 411 pp. $5.50. 


This book deals with the group approaches to helping individuals understand 
themselves and achieve skill in self-direction. Skill and artistry in teaching and 
in group leadership, plus the insights and techniques of the trained counselor, are 
prerequisites for the kind of group guidance envisioned by the author. An 
orientation to group approaches and a look at common problems of living lead 
into relationships, techniques, devices, materials, and personnel involved in this 
overview of some of the main themes in group guidance. An extensive appendix 
includes materials by Celia M. Johnson describing a human-relations program in 

e primary grades, a bibliography of visual aids, and other material not in- 
cluded in the extensive references accompanying each chapter. 


Personnel Audit and Appraisal, by Thomas J. Luck. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 317 pp. $6. 


The object of this book is to examine the methods of gathering accurate, 
timely, and complete information about the performances of the personnel func- 
tion in a form that is easily interpreted for decision making. ‘This personnel- 
performance index is presented to aid firms in a periodical audit of the perform- 
ance and value of its employees and the policies and practices that affect them. 
Principle methods of personnel audit include: a statistical approach, a check 
list questionnaire, sociometric studies, attitude studies, and employee inter- 
viewing. 
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Organization and Administration of Guidance Services, by Edward C. 
Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 294 pp. $4.75. 


This detailed analysis of the purposes, problems, and personnel of the guid- 
ance program is a substantial guide for counselors, teachers, and administrators. 
Starting with a review of basic guidance services, the authors discuss selection, 
training, and certification of gui ance workers; outline a master plan for initiat- 
ing guidance services; give administrative procedures for implementing the plan; 
and take a serious look at evaluation of guidance services. Included are numer- 
ous illustrative diagrams, forms, charts, records, and materials used in the many 
recommended processes. The book incorporates the advances made since the 
appearance of the Erickson and Smith book of the same title in 1947. 


Guide to Earning a Living, by Ed Cunningham and Leonard Reed. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 116 pp. $3.95. 


Written for persons who have not yet chosen a career and those who have 
chosen but want to reconsider, this manual provides current factual information 
which might not be readily available to teachers, counselors, and others. Sepa- 
rate sections deal with the professions, trades, retail businesses, agriculture, and 
government service. Included on each occupation are data on salary, oppor- 
tunities, qualifications, duties, and advancement. About 75 occupations are 
included in the professions and business fields; there are 141 occupations 
covered in all. 


Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Volume III, by S. Norman Fein- 
gold. Cambridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Company, 1955. 471 
pp. $10. 


Some 8,000 scholarships, fellowships, loans, and grants that award more than 
$10,000,000 annually are described in Feingold’s third volume bearing the same 
title. All material is new and does not duplicate listings in Volumes I and II. 
Suggestions are provided on how to meet with scholarship committees, plus 
sample application forms. Index C, “Vocational Goals,” is a master index for 
all three volumes. Each listing includes the name and address of the admin- 
istering agency, qualifications required, funds available, special fields of interest, 
and sources of further information. A bibliography also lists 300 sources of 
further information. The complete set of three volumes costs $20. 


Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide: A Handbook of Job Training 
_ Opportunities, by Clarence E. Lovejoy. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1955. 216 pp. $3.95. 


More than 6,500 private and public vocational schools throughout the United 
States are pater in this “guide to more than 800 trades and skills.” In- 
cluded are general information on selection of a vocation, the G.I. Bill, private 
vocational schools, public vocational schools, home-study correspondence 
courses, training for the handicapped, and where to get more information, along 
wi e more specific information on schools for business and secretarial work, 
nursing, medical technology, barbering, cosmetology, arts, mechanical and 
technical trades, and flying. It is a reference book for students, parents, teachers, 
and counselors. This is a companion piece to Lovejoy’s College Guide (Third 
Edition), 1952. 


120 Readings in Guidance, by Dean C. Andrew and Lester N. Downing. 
Lincoln, Nebr.: University of Nebraska Press, 1955. 341 pp. $3.50. 


Excerpts from numerous periodical articles covering the full range of guidance 
topics are collected together in this book which consists of 120 readings, a listing 
of sources of the readings, and another listing of about 445 additional articles. 
In addition to the periodical listings, there is a classification of 27 textbooks in 
the field of guidance and student personnel. 
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College and Vocational Choice 


Decisions, Decisions, Decisions 


by LESLIE O. CARLIN 


ELEN raised her head per- 

plexedly as she said, “But I 
have always wanted to go to col- 
lege and still I don’t know what I 
want to do in life. It seems all 
wrong. Shouldn’t I have known 
before I came to college?” 

I assured Helen that it is not 
unusual for college freshmen to be 
confronted by this quandary, but 
I was quick to admit that my 
answers were not as definite as they 
should be in this matter. So I 
checked my entire group of 172 
new freshmen counselees at Central 
Michigan College for their experi- 
ences on: (1) when they decided 
to go to college, (2) when they de- 
cided on this specific college, and 
(3) when they made their present 
vocational choice, if any. These 
results represent the views of the 
group of freshmen in the fall of 
1955. 


Going to College? 


When did you decide to go to 
college? 


Elementary grades ......... 17% 
26% 
Military service ............ 2% 


It is revealing that Helen, along 
with approximately one out of 
every five of the new counselees, 


O. Caruin is Personnel 


Counselor at Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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had planned to attend college since 
she was in the elementary grades. 
It also is interesting to note that as 
many high school students decided 
to attend college when they were 
freshmen as did when they were 
seniors. 


Which Particular College? 


Then I asked Helen when she 
decided to attend Central Michigan 
College. She explained that it was 
not an easy decision to make. Her 
parents and she had visited four 
campuses before she finally reached 
her decision. This was in May of 
her high school senior year. Other 
counselees gave different responses. 

When did you decide to attend 
Central? 


Elementary grades ......... 1% 
Military service ........... 2% 


It is apparent that even though 
many of these students decided at 
an early age to attend college, their 
specific choice of college came 
much later. Time appears to be 
a contributing factor. Helen’s ex- 
perience in respect to this decision 
followed that of a large majority of 
her classmates. 

The two main reasons given for 
choosing Central Michigan College 
were: (1) Central is about the 
right size (3,000) to afford indi- 
vidual help if needed, and (2) 
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Central has a reputation of being 
a good, friendly college. 


Vocational Decision? 


Deciding which college to attend 
undoubtedly has some relationship 
to vocational decision. So we 
checked into the vocational deci- 
sion-making of the group. 

When did you decide on your 
present vocational choice? 


Elementary grades ......... 8% 
14% 
Military Service ........... 2% 
30% 


As in Helen’s case, the time of 
reaching a decision to attend col- 
lege has little relationship to the 
time of definite vocational choice. 

Apparently the choice of a vocation 


does not motivate students to select 
a college at an early age. 

Since almost one-third of the col- 
lege freshmen are undecided re- 
garding their life’s work, selecting 
a college apparently had no rela- 
tionship to a specific vocational 
choice for them. Undoubtedly vo- 
cational decisions do enter into this 
experience for some students but 
other factors seem to influence a 
student’s choice of a specific col- 
lege. 

This apparent lack of relation 
between (1) time of deciding to go 
to college, (2) timé of selecting a 
particular college, and (3) time of 
vocational choice may have general 
implications for counseling high 
school students. In the meantime, 
these views will help me in coun- 
seling my 172 counselees now in 
college. Better decision-making in 
college is our present goal. 


Do You Have These NVGA Publications? 


The Vocational Guidance Quarterly 


per year $2.00 


Official quarterly publication of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association 
How To Visit Colleges* 


Handbook for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by 
the Public Information and Professional Relations Committee 


of NVGA 
How To Create Your Career* 


Handbook for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by 
the Public Information and Professional Relations Committee 


of NVGA 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature 


Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by 
the Guidance Information Review Service of NVGA 


Counselor Preparation 


Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 


Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation® 


Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by 
NVGA and the National Rehabilitation Association 


* Quantity prices available. 


Winter, 1956-57 


1.00 
| 50 
| 1.00 
| 
j 
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Briefing 


Jack Stone, “The School That 
Takes in Families,” Parents’ 
Magazine And Family Home 
Guide, 31 (October, 1956), pp. 
48-49 and 170-175. 


This is a report of an experiment in 
parent-school relations carried on by 
the high school at Pleasantville, New 
York. With the encouragement of the 
high school principal, parents of stu- 
dents in each high school class have 
organized groups and have surveyed 
student attitudes toward parents, 
teachers, and school and, more to the 
point, have done something construc- 
tive with survey results. 

By the time the original class of 
freshmen parents had completed the 
senior year, the school principal stated 
that parent-teacher-student relations 
had reached an informal, friendly 
stage where individual difficulties were 
straightened out amicably and sen- 
sibly. A senior student’s attitude after 
four years with the program was, “If 
the parents had shoved us around I 
think it would have flopped, but they 
treated us like equals and that means 
a lot to high school kids.”—Dal Cass 


A. T. Bruccer and B. H. ATKIn- 
son, “Cherchez les Differences,” 
Journal of Higher Education, 27 
(June, 1956), pp. 297-300. 


This article recounts a different ap- 
proach to orientation of students from 
foreign countries attending American 
colleges and universities. Shortcom- 
ings of the usual orientation period 
are highlighted with the statement: 
“Perhaps the most damaging effect of 
orientation . is the vacuum of 
the post-orientation period. The in- 
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tensive hosting and touring suddenly 
end. Unable to make his own per- 
sonal contacts and friends in so short 
a time, the student now finds him- 
self alone. An undigestible mass of 
material confronts him.” 

Mass orientation does not meet all 
or even many of the individual prob- 
lems of the foreign student; many 
problems can be solved only through 
counseling. Even this may fail unless 
the counselor is oriented to the cul- 
tural patterns of the student’s home- 
land. Counsel the foreign students 
in terms of his own culture or do not 
counsel him at all.—Dal Cass 


Marion W. Honce, “Articulation 
of Secondary and Elementary 
Schools,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, 31: 6 
(October, 1956), pp. 322-325. 


When counselors from the Whittier 
Union High School District began to 
assist the eighth grade pupils with 
their plans for entrance to high school, 
they discovered the need for bridging 
the gap in the instructional program 
which existed between the two 
systems. Joint meetings were planned 
including teachers and staff with dif- 
ferent subject areas receiving major 
emphasis each year, with small com- 
mittees continuing to work in most 
areas of the total curriculum. The 
guidance personnel who were respon- 
sible for stimulating the interest in 
articulation are continuing with their 
plans for coordination. 

Experience in articulation has con- 
vinced the school personnel and the 
community representatives who have 
had a part in the program that such 
a plan is essential for an effective ed- 
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ucational program. Experience has 
also shown that careful pre-planning 
is imperative, that coordinated leader- 
ship at all levels is required, and that 
the program to be effective must be 
a continuous one.—Carey Looney 


Leonard M. Leonarp, “Your Job 
Security After 45—An Interview 
with Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell,” Journal of Lifetime 
Living, 22: 5 (November, 1956), 
pp. 22-26. 


The job situation looks good now 
even for older workers but Mr. 
Mitchell suggests concern for the 
future. Increased competition from 
younger workers and “automation” 
are possible threats to workers “over- 
the-hump.” 

Mr. Mitchell discusses the obstacles 
to the employment of workers past 
45 and makes valid suggestions for 
the solution of the problems. Each 
state employment security agency head 
is being asked to establish and main- 
tain a counseling and placement serv- 
ice for older workers in local employ- 
ment offices. This is encouraging 
news coming from the Secretary of 
Labor regarding the growing concern 
of our “older but still capable” workers 
and their job security.—Carey Looney 


Ross “Everybody Wants 
the New College Graduate,” Per- 

_ sonnel Administration, 19: 5 
(September-October, 1956), pp. 
42-44, 


The worst shortage in American 
business today is the dearth of able 
college graduates. It is pointed out 
that in business and industry compe- 
tition among management may be 
even more crucial to success than 
competition among products. 

Companies are vitally interested in 
developing strong college recruitment 
and training programs as this might 
well be the key to their success. Col- 
lege graduates “never had it so good” 
in being able to make a choice be- 
tween the many companies who “woo” 
them and vie for their affections.— 
Carey Looney 


Winter, 1956-57 


ARTHUR D. Morse, “They're Break- 
ing the Lock Step in Our 
Schools,” National Parent- 
Teacher, 51: 2 (October, 1956), 
pp. 7-10. 


This is a report of a study backed 
by the Ford Foundation which sent 
420 high school juniors and seniors 
of exceptional abilities to college in 
1951. The study was prompted by 
the fact that less than half of U. S. 
high school students who graduate in 
the upper quarter of their class are 
going to college. 

What of the scholastic success of 
these boys and girls who lacked one 
or two years of high school work and 
were generally one to two _ years 
younger than their college classmates? 
Results showed that they excelled in 
scholastic achievement and their social 
adjustment was as satisfactory as that 
of the high school graduates. The 
impact of this new trend will reach 
the high school guidance program as 
some thirty colleges have opened their 
doors to these boys and girls of ex- 
ceptional ability but not high school 
graduates. 

Those who already have graduated 
from college under the program testify 
that it tended to hasten maturity, stim- 
ulating them to realize their capabili- 
ties more fully.—Carey Looney 


FLORENCE W. Dunsar, “The High 
School Business Department 
plans for the Student’s Future,” 
The Balance Sheet, 38 (Sept., 
1956), p. 10. 


A business department should work 
toward three objectives: the voca- 
tional, the personal skill, and the 
broad interdepartmental adjustment of 
the individual student to the program 
of business subjects. These objectives 
are obtained by a suggested sequence 
of business courses—which is broad 
enough to attract students from all 
scholastic levels. Yet the program is 
flexible enough so that alternatives are 
offered which will allow the student 
who is failing in, say shorthand, to 
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transfer to a clerical course. The out- 
lined course sequence method has been 
found useful in offering all a chance 
to attain business skills on a vocational, 
a personal, and a socio-economic level 
of achievement.—Samuel Wahlfeldt 


Janet I. Puyner, “Selective Place- 
ment Techniques . . . Here and 
Abroad,” Cerebral Palsy Review, 
17 (May-June, 1956), pp. 61-63. 


In 1955 a European seminar met 
in Stockholm, Sweden, to discuss the 
technique of placing disabled persons 
in suitable employment. Thirteen 
European countries participated with 
people selected from industry, govern- 
ment service including physicians, 
social workers, psychologists, person- 
nel managers, and resettlement officers. 
The author was the only member from 
the United States. 

The problems of employment of the 
handicapped faced in this country are 
the same for Europe. The only dif- 
ference was in the approach to the 
problem. One of the most interesting 
European techniques was the quota 
system in which employers were re- 
quired by law to hire a certain number 
of handicapped persons. 

Although there was little agreement 
on the definition of such terms as 
“handicapped” and “disabled” there 
were many agreements in such areas 
as philosophy and basic principles of 
selective placement, selecting the job 
to suit the handicapped person, the 
use of both large and small business 
in handicapped personnel placement, 
what made a good placement officer, 
and the quality of the selective place- 
ment emphasized over the quantity. 

One unique feature of ours that was 
admired greatly by the European 
countries was our publicity campaign 
“National Employ the Handicapped 
Week.” 

We should aim at a freer exchange 


of vocational rehabilitation ideas from 
Europe. It would save us much in 
time and money.—Samuel Wabhlfeldt 


Martin Moep, and WATSON 
KLINEEwicz, “A Dynamic Com- 
munity Approach to the Voca- 
tional Problems of Individuals 
Who Have Cerebral Palsy,” 
Cerebral Palsy Review, 17 (May- 
June, 1956), pp. 76-78. 


Appraisal of the vocational poten- 
tial of the individual who has cerebral 
palsy is vital to the establishment of 
a realistic plan for adult life. Realiz- 
ing this, four community agencies of 
New York City established the Cere- 
bral Palsy Work Classification and 
Evaluation Project which seeks to in- 
tegrate evaluation, therapy, training, 
and placement for maximum rehabili- 
tation. 

Every applicant referred for this 
special project is screened, given a 
complete medical, psychiatric, psycho- 
logical, and speech examination so that 
vocational evaluation may integrate all 
this information with the individual’s 
ability to perform in a realistic job 
setting. Ordinary means of determin- 
ing a normal individual’s vocational 
potentialities are of little use for the 
cerebral palsy victim because of the 
nature of his affliction. Therefore, 
vocational counseling is intended to 
help the individual develop a realistic 
self-concept in consonance with the 
demands of the working world. 

When he has completed the seven 
weeks period, all information is 
brought together at a case conference 
where the findings are discussed. 
When the individual is released, an 
intensive follow-up study is made. 
The result of the whole program is an 
integrated community approach to the 
problem that takes into account as 
much of the whole person as possible. 
—Samuel Wahlfeldt 


Many people go throughout life committing partial suicide—destroying 
their talents, energies, creative qualities. Indeed, to learn how to be good 
to oneself is often more difficult than to learn how to be good to others.— 
Josnua Lotu Peace of Mind. 
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HIS issue contains seventy re- 

views of recent occupational 
literature prepared by the NVGA 
Guidance Information Review 
Service. These reviews were pre- 
pared by Wilma Bennett, Irene 
Feltman, Dean Hummel, Ward 
Leis, Dora Peterson, Richard Rund- 
quist, Robert Shosteck, Buford 
Steffre, and Harold Munson 


H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 
I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 
J—Recruitment literature 
K—Poster or chart 
L—Article or reprint 
M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 
N—Other 


(Chairman). 
Level of Recommendation 


Type of Publication 
1. Highly recommended (maxi- 


mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 


A—Career fiction 
B—Biography 
C—Occupational monograph Recommended (general adher- 
D—Occupational brief . ence to NVGA Standards). 
E—Occupational abstract 3. Useful (limited in scope; con- 
F—Occupational guide tains authentic, timely, and 
G—Job Series helpful information) . 


ADVERTISING 
Careers in Public Relations, Frifield, Don, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1955, 6 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
AGRICULTURE 
General Farmer, Shoemaker, J. S., Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-3. 
AGRICULTURE—POULTRY FARMING 
Poultry Farmer, Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1955, 6 pp. 


50¢. E-1. 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING INDUSTRIES 
Careers in Air Conditioning, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy 
Press, 1955, 19 pp. $1. D-2. 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
Airline Hostess, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1. 


Cartoonist, Splaver, Sarah, Services, Inc., 1956, 5 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
Commercial Artist, Finley, Fred J., Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 
os Sales and Service Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 
p. Subscription Service. D-1. 
BARBERING AND BEAUTY SHOP WORK 
oe a Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
ervice. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Employment Outlook in Industrial Chemicals—Summary, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 2 pp. N-1. 


to 
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Industrial Chemical Workers—Wall Chart #28, Occupational Outlook 
Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1955, 1 p. 
Free. K-3. 
CHEMISTRY 
Careers in the Chemical Field, Angel, Juvenal L., World Trade Academy 
Press, 1955, 24 pp. $1. D-2. 
Educational Requirements for Employment of Chemists (V.A. Pamphlet 
con oe, of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 11 pp. 
¢. 
CIVIL SERVICE 
A Career in the U. S. a7 Macy, Robert M., Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, 1955, 1 p. L-3. 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Painter, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, 1955, 16 pp. 25¢. C-1. 
Plasterer, Tremain, E. L., Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
nt Group, Vernard F., Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 6 pp. 
CRIMINOLOGY 
The Story of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 1956, 16 pp. Free. H-3. 
DENTISTRY 
Career as Dental Assistant, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1956, 
pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Dentist, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Employment Security 
Commission, 1955, 23 pp. 25¢. C-1. 
DESIGNING 
— ~~ Imagination: Dress Design, Pratt Institute, 1955, 4 pp. 
ree. D-2. 
ELECTRICIAN 
Employment Outlook in Skilled Electrical and Electronic Occupations 
(V.A. Pamphlet 7-9), Bureau of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 
1955, 51 pp. 40¢. I-l. 
FOUNDRY WORK 
Molder, Chronicle Guidance Service, 1956, 4 pp. 50¢. D-1. 
Opportunities for Molders, Chronicle Guidance Service, 1956, 1 p. Sub- 
ription Service. K-1l. 
wee DRESSING AND MANUFACTURING 
rrier, Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. D-1. 
INSURANCE WORK 
Educational Requirements for Employment of Actuaries (V.A. Pamphlet 
<— ), Bureau of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 14 pp. 
¢. - 
Insurance Salesmen, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-1. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Interior Decoration, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 5 pp. 


50¢. -1. 
JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 
Watch and Clock Repairmen, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, 1955, 20 pp. 25¢. C-1l. 
MANUFACTURING 
Soap and Detergent Industry, Gale, Oliver M., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 19 pp. $1. H-2. 
The Pen Industry, Parker, Daniel, Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 16 pp. 


$1. 
MEDICAL ATECHNOLOGY 
The Medical Technologist, Simmons College, 1956, 4 pp. Free. J-3 
MODELING 
Modeling, Conover, Harry, Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 22 pp. $1. C-1. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 
The American Motor Transport Industry, Curry, Neil J., Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1956, 40 pp. $1. C-l. 
MUSIC 
Professional Musicians, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, 1955, 20 pp. 25¢. C-l1. 
NURSING—PRACTICAL NURSE 
Practical Nurses, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscription 
Service. D-1. 
PAINT AND VARNISH INDUSTRY 
Careers in the Paint Industry, Pratt Institute, 1956, 4 pp. Free. H-2. 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Career as an Editor and Careers in Editorial Work, Institute for Research, 
1955, 24 pp. C-l. 
we ee Abel, Oscar R., Bellman Publishing Co., 1956, 32 pp. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers, Occupational Research Unit, Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, 1955, 16 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 
Health Education as a Career, Committee of the Society of Public Health 
Educators, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1955, 6 pp. Free. J-3. 
Specialized Occupations in Public Health, Angel, eli L., World Trade 
Academy Press, 1955, 51 pp. $1. G-2. 
PUBLIC OFFICE 
Breaking into Politics, Charles, Margaret B., Mademoiselle Magazine, 1956, 
6 pp. 25¢. L-2. 
REAL ESTATE WORK 
— ° a Estate, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1956, 5 pp. 
¢. 
RETAIL TRADE 
Bookshop and Bookstore Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-2. 
Display Man, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
RETAIL TRADE—DEPARTMENT STORES 
Department Store Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. 
Subscription Service. D-1. 
RETAIL TRADE—FOOD STORES 
Food Store Workers, Science Research Associates, 1956, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-1. 


‘ SCIENTIFIC WORK—BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Bacteriologist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-2. 

Biochemist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-l1. 

Careers in Bacteriology, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. Sub- 
scription Service. K-3. 

Careers in Biochemistry, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 

Educational Requirements for Employment of Biological Scientists (V.A. 
Pamphlet 7-8.2), Bureau of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 
21 pp. 15¢. G-1. 

SCIENTIFIC WORK—PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Educational Requirements for Employment of Geologists (V.A. Pamphlet 

ae of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 11 pp. 


15¢. -l. 
Educational Requirements ad Employment of Geophysicists (V.A. Pam- 
— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 10 pp. 

¢. 
Educational Requirements for Employment of Physicists (V.A. Pamphlet 
ghee pala of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 11 pp. 

¢. 
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Geologist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 35¢. D-1. 
Opportunities—Geologist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 1 p. 
Subscription Service. K-3. 
Physics: Careers, Schools and Listings of Employment Sources, Angel, 
Juvenal L., World Trade Academy Press, 1955, 34 pp. $1. D-2. 
SELLING 
ae Salesman, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 
¢. -1. 
Opportunities for House-to-House Salesmen, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions, 1956, 1 p. Subscription Service. K-3. 
Salesmen—Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’, Science Research Associates, 
1956, 4 pp. Subscription Service. D-1. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Educational Requirements. for Employment of Economists (V.A. Pamphlet 
ge aan of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 11 pp. 
¢. -2. 
Educational Requirements for Employment of Sociologists (V.A. Pamphlet 
ee of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 11 pp. 


15¢._G-l. 
STATISTICAL WORK 


Educational Requirements for Employment of Statisticians (V.A. Pamphlet 
eg pa of Labor Statistics, Supt. of Documents, 1955, 8 pp. 
¢. A 
TEACHING 
Careers in Teaching, Pratt Institute, 1956, 4 pp. Free. D-2. 
Teacher, Phillips, Charles E., Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 20¢. C-1l. 
CAREER GUIDES 
Career—the Graduate Guide to Business and Industry, Barton, M. Brewster, 
Editor, Career Publications, Inc., 1955, 165 pp. $1. J-3. 
GENERAL SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
Occupational Information—A Classified Bibliography, Michels, Marjorie E., 
U. of California, 1955, 23 pp. $1. N-l1. 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND JOBS 
Occupations to Which Interest and Ability in Mechanical Drawing May 


— Guidance Publications, 1955, 1 p. Subscription Serv- 
ice. 


Publishers’ Index 


Bellman Publishing Company, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 

Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street, W., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Mademoiselle Magazine, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, School Health Bureau, One Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

Michigan Employment Security Commission, Employment Service Division, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C. 

United of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

eae — Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 


University of California, Counseling Center, Berkeley, California. 
World Trade Academy Press, 3 East 48th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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